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SCRIBNER’S 


Reader 
and Primer, 





Geographical 











Is the only book published which presents the subject of Geography in an ATTRACT- 





IVE and SCIENTIFIC form for beginners. 





THIS BOOK IS MADE UP OF TWO PARTS: 


PART I., 192 pages, is a READER of the advanced third-reader grade 
consisting of a series of picturesque readings, describing a journey round the 
world, based upon “GU YOT’S INTRODUCTION,” and specially arranged for class 
purposes. This Part is designed fora SUPPLEMENTARY READER and as a basis 
for oral instruction in Geography. 

PART II., 96 pages, including 16 pages of handsomely colored and clearly 
printed maps, is a PRIMER OF LESSONS in Geography. This Part, the proper 
complement of Part I., isso shaped as to be easily and quickly mastered by 
beginning-classes ; and, in a brief compass, by an admirable arrangementof les- 
sons, exercises, and reviews, presents ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF A FIRST BOOK on 
THIS SUBJECT. 


6a A handsomely illustrated 12mo volume of 288 pages (including 16 pages of 
Maps) substantially bound in full cloth, and with red edges. 
Wholesale Price, 60 cents; Specimen Copies, 40 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


23 Hawley Street, Boston: WM. F. WHITTEMORE, Acenr. 
178 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 0. S. COOK; AeEnr. 
as ABD su 


if You Use a Proper Medium, + ADVERTISING PAYS. 


Our advertisement in THE JOURNAL during January, 1882, brought us over 200 answers, and has been 
worth hundreds of dollars to us; because it brought to notice what progressive teachers want, and what, 
without an exception, received the highest praise. We publish 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR, 


a handsome, national, vigorous, thoughtful, monthly magazine. You ought to see a copy. While we do not 
send samples, unless so requested, we would like to receive such a request from every reader of this journal 
who is ready to give his or her patronage and influence if it is merited. We invite inspection and criticism. 


ADDRESS, 
L. W. APPLEGATE, Lockport, Ill. 








if You Have Something Needed, 


372.4 





NEHW BOOKS. 
IN THE HARBOR. HAMMERSMITH: His Harvard Days. 


Ultima Thule. Part Il. By Henry WaAps-| By MARK SIBLEY SEVEBANCE. New Edition. 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Portrait.| reduced to $1.50. 


1 vol. 16mo, gilt top. $1.00. | A new edition of this Harvard story, which the Hact- 
| ford Courant called “the best of the college novels,’’and 

This volume includes the poems published by Mr. of which the Boston Transcript said: “ There is advent- 
Longfeliow in magazines and literary weeklies since | yre enough to make the record piquant, and love 
the appearance of ** Ultima Thule,’’ with a number of enough to make it fascinating, and the reader is irre- 


ms never before printed, which will first appear im | sistibly d the end of . ” 
Peas book. This is the last volume of lyrics the world SS SS Se ea ES ee ny. 


can have from Mr. Longfellow. 


Price 








Two Summer Novels. 


DICE’S WANDERING. 


By JULIAN STURGIS, author of John-a-Dreams,”’ etc. 
16mo, cloth. $1.50. 

‘* An American girl is the heroine of the charmingly 
vivacious and feminine type that has become such a 
feature in the fiction of the day..... It leaves the 
reader with a pleasant feeling of satisfaction with a 
healthy, happy world.” — Boston Advertiser. 

‘*Mr. Sturgis has kept us interested and amused, 
We have read the book straight through without 
stopping.’’—Saturday Review (London), 


AN ECHO OF PASSION. 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
“The work of a 
teller.”"—New York 


‘‘ Mr. Lathrop in this novel shows singular delicacy 
and self-restraint, as well as honor.’’— Philadelphia 





HENRY D. THOREAU. 


By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of “ American Men 
of Letters,” edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
With fine Steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top. $1.50. 
Thoreau is one of the most original aud distinct fig- 

ures in American literature. In this book, his intimate 

friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his life, describes | 
his mode of thought, and indicates the deep and whole- 
some influence his writings have had upon English and 

American letters. 


THE BRIDAL MARCH, and Other 
Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by Prof. 
R. B. ANDERSON. With four ills. 16mo, $1.50. 


This is the fiffh novel of this authorized edition of 
Bjornson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like “ Synnove 





16mo, cloth. $1.25, 


—— charming, gifted story- 
wmes. 





Solbakken,”’ “ Arne,” “A Happy Boy,” and “ The | Press. 
Fisher Maiden,” it justifies the critic who pronounced; ‘“ The plot is extremely Interesting.’’—Boston Com- 
Bjornson “ the prince of story-tellers.”’ monwealth. 


+*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 

















Spurgeon says: ‘“‘Cruden’s is child’s play 
in comparison with this gigantic work.’’ 


This analytical concordance of the Bible is without 
a@ peer. 1,100 pages, each larger than Webster’s Un- 


| YOUNG'S CONCORDANCE. 
abridged, in cloth, only $3 65, postage free. 


CAUTION. —This is the authorized fourth revised edition; has over 2, important corrections, 
not found in the anauthorized American reprint, so bitterly denounced by Dr Young as an unworthy edition,— 
one that deeply wrongs him. Avoid all copies without our name on the title-page. Sample page free. For 
sale by booksellers, or sent, postage free, for $3 65, by sole American agents, 


377 FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey Street, New Vork. 


moze znue.ecow™® | BLACKBOARDS, 


LECTURES AND READINGS. 
THE BROWN-DELSARTE LECTURES, 

Black Diamond Slating. 
The Best Liquid Rating (witheat excevtion) for Walls 
and W Black 














10 Lectures upon the Art of Reading. 
The Expressions of the Human Face, 
The Charles Dickens Readings and Personations, 


12 Lectures upon the New Philoosphy of Expression. 
Dramatic and Humorous Readings. boards. 


THE VOICE AND HOW TO USE IT, 
Makes the finest and most durable surface. 


Easily 





surface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with full 
School of Modern Languages. _| directions for use. 

French, German, and other Languages taught PRICES. 
by Prof. M. DE LARMOYER, at pecneties elgium. PE Maesiasnvccess $1.00 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 

A Eueet sewer Fe yous Lue ones for in- | QUART.......... 1.75 GALLON.......... 6.00 
struction e branches of a ucation. 

Gentlemen desiring to place their sons in a first-class | , OD quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
family and school . the beautiful city of Brussels, (the number usually applied). Made only by the 


should address for Circulars, Terms. &c., 
Pref. M. DELARMOYER 
5 Rue de Parcale, 
BRUXELLES, BELGIUM. 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00., 


191 Fulton Street, N. ¥. City. 


Send for circular. 353 eow 


37 











Teachers can DOUBLE 
THEIR INCOMES by starting 
BRancH ScHoons of the “ Mzis- 
TERSCHAFT SoHoou or Lin- 
GUISTRY.” 


Sample Copies of French or German, 25 cts. 








THE MEISTERSC 


The Shortest and Most Practical Methed ef Acquiring Complete Fluency of Speech in 


Erench and German. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


The Nation: “Dr. Ros- 
enthal’s ‘ Meisterschaft System’ 
is the best yet devised for gain- 


HAFT SYSTEM. 


Teacher’s Complete Outfit, $3.00. ing complete fluency of speech 


in a short time.” 
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“A delusion, a mockery and a snare.” 


> meee a. VY ae ? 
Any other Lead Pencil than. 


Dixon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE. 


' Send your address (inclosing 9 cents in stamps) and get a complete self-explanatory Catalogue, and 
Samples worth double your money; then each one can be his or her judge of their merits. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J.- 


—From Lord Denmare’s “The Queen.” 
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R.&J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Acceasories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 


Full Catalogue of 15€ pages 
<== for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


























G. S. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fulten St., New York. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, anp MA- 
TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 
ing. Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
Illustrated Catalogue sent for stamp.. [317 tf eow 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 

and Combustion Furnaces 

a specialty in manufacture. 
302 eow 2 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Manufacturers of 






























The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, | ~ 


Manufacturers of the 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 


which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface, 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & C@., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 


Astronomical | TEACHERS’ — 
And LANDSCAPE TELESCOPES| Provident Association 


of our own make, and all the details of con- OF THE U. S 
struction and careful adjustment of same ~ a 
personally attended to by ourselves. Cheap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. 


t catalogu 
mw, 4+ pow By Optical Instrumente | Organized and es - A a Soa Laws of the State 
of New York. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 


\ 2502 9238 Breadway, New York. 


President, Vice-President, 
E. ©. BOVEY, NORMAN A, OALKINS 
Principal of High School, Assist. supt. of N.Y. City 

Newark, N. J. Public Schools. 


* ts The prime object of this Association is to afford aid 
| upon safe business principles, to all Teachers. School 
7 Officials, and members of the educational profession 


Useful for Everybody. generally. Hundreds of thousands of laboring men have 


er their associations of this character throughout the coun- 
td 


try: why should Teachers neglect this cobperative duty 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS | to themselves and their families any longer? 
ld for 1.50 at all Stationers, or at 


Send for am pw giving complete details, to 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STRFET, NEW YORK. ARTHUR COUPER, Business Manager, 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 363 eow 








147 Grand 8t., New York City. 


sunt HB. BENJAMIN, new vonx, 


12 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 

















ESTABLISHED CxKT 


muse CORT W. MEYER, 27 


improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Highest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00; also to his elegant Holts Machines 
31 and Apparatus, Catalogues on application. 














CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


wore J & A. BERGE See 


solicited. 











New Paragon School F urniture, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WORCESTER SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, 


83 Pearl Street, Worcester, Mass. 








WHY I.—Selid, smooth backs and seats, that fix form a neage 5 
Ii.—Deoauble tongue avd groove construction of wood-work. 
WE EEt.—Expanding weige, dovetail a 
EXCEL: - 1V._An -friction, noiseless hinges. 


you need, or are abont to purchase Schoo! Furniture, see a sample ef the latest 


| I improved, best, and cheapest Furniture befere buying. It makes no difference 
where you live, you can see a sample without cost by sending us your address. 


We give our written guarantee to supply all break-| of our Independent Scholars’ Desks and Seats, Com 

ages and to keep our NEW PARAGON in perfect | bined Scholars’ Desks and Seats for all es, High 

order for ten years without charge. School Box Desks; Recitation Seats; Hall, Lecture- 
Our Lithograph Catalogue, giving full description | Room, and Assembly Seats ; Teachers’ Desks, &c. 


We have facilities whereby wecan fillorders promptly. Our methed of packing and 
shipping is such we can send to all parts of the world without danger of breakage. 


For prices and full information with regard to New Paragon Furniture, address 
373b WORCESTER SCHOOL FURNISHING C0O., 33 Pearl St., Worcester, Mass. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 






































335 No, 19 Bond Street, New York. 
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SILK BANNERS anaéeia? 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 
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The Fish that A GRAB. 


The Fish catch them | 
selves by ** Snap ; 

Sudgement."? It’s real fun to watch 

how it gathers them in, 











WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Besten. 





ADOPTED FOR Worcester New Pronoun. 
THE SCHOOLS poling-Book. 

OF BOSTON: “tee” 

The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 


Written, Elementary, ing-Book. 
and Primary. Ete., KEte., Ete. 


TEACHER i On receipt of 25 cts, in stamps, 
we will mail, postage paid, a box 
of our Enameled olored Crayons, coutaining 12 cray- 
ons, 10 colors. NEW YORK CRAYON CO., 
276 tt 16 New CrvuRon 8T., NEw YORK. 
9 i, 4 
& ~ 


















FOR SALE BY 
School Furnishing Co’s, Jewelers, 


AND BY THE PATENTEES 


Ss. F. ESTELL & Co. 
113 EAST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire A Farms, etc, FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of 
standing have been cured. Indeed, so st is m faith 
in its effi » that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, 
together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this dis- 
ease to any sufferer. Give Express and P. UO. address. 
Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., New York. 3774 














Or the same Formula as a Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALYW’S 


Vegetable Tonic Cordial 


itive and relief for every form 
of Onrenie Weaunens. by whlch 80 large a r- 
tion of the best of the sex is tortured. 

from the active portions only of well. known 

oe cnate and En to capecial 
co ee ogee of <e 
them, and can be referred to. Mrs M.,of Roxbury, 
sours ‘ebuliy to Healy's Seads Pitts * AD pony 
ears W - ” 
: Letters with "came answered lady 


ag Buy of druggiste, ‘sh eaperton, ach, we wl ma 
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LONGFELLOW. 


‘The following Latin poem in Sapphic measure was written 
by Charles Manwaring, a member of the freshman class in the 
University of Misso It is printed as it came from the pen 


of the student. M. M. FisHer. D D.., 
Prof. Latin Language and Literature. 


Patriae nunc mortuus est poeta, 

Qui canebat gloriam et hujus arte 

Patriae, et dirum exsilium incolarum 
Acadiorum. 


Et puellae sollicitudinemque 

Non levem orbae tristitiam et preces; quum 

Morte patrem perderet et marito 
Distraheretur. 


Occidit qui gaudia gloriasque 

Multa et Indorum cecinit tumultus, 

Principis res proeliaque auspicata 
Et mala acerba. 


Quis durum fatum melius maritae, 

Et dolorem scripserit Hiawathae, 

Toti amici ejus generi benigni, 
Ducis amantis ? 


Stella candens lucide litterarum 

Antehac, at nunc cecidit repente, 

Omnibus carus sepelitur nostro in 
Pectore tristi. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


SzL¥-GovERNMENT.—Not the least important of the 
facts about the colleges of the country which are com- 
municated in these commencement days, is the testi- 
mony to the continued success of the experiment in dis- 
cipline which was begun at Amherst College two years 
ago. The scheme has been tried two years, and the 
testimony is that it has resulted in a great improvement 
in the regularity of attendance, of study, and in the 
general character and deportment of the students.— 
Boston Adv. : ‘ 

Imrration.—It is folly for teachers to try in any 
way to imitate one another. The teacher who tries to 
do acertain thing in a certain way because some one 
else has done so, is sure to fail, or at least not to meet 
with the highest success. Individuality is more neces- 
sary in the school-room than in any other place; but in 
every sphere of life those who succeed best are those 
who have a well-defined way of their own of accomplish- 
ing results.— Supt. Brown, Jowa. 

Tue Fur, Mzasure.—In teaching children, the 
point of mental saturation should be kept in view. 
There is such a state as the inability to take in any 
more until knowledge previously acquired is digested ; 
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that woman is playing in the activities of the age that 
it should no longer be said: “A woman may be defined 
as a creature that receives half-price for all she does, 
and pays full-price for all she needs. No hotel or board- 
ing-house takes a woman at a discount of fifty per cent. 


Butcher, baker, grocer, mercer, haber-dasher,—all ask 
her the utmost penny. No omnibus carries her for half- 
price. She earns as a child; she pays as a man.”— 
Arkansas School Jour. 


One Remepy.—Were the kindergarten school univer- 
sally made the basis of education, the sad array of young 
men who do not know what they are fitted for, and the 


43/ thousands of third and fourth-rate professional men that 


wearily struggle through unsuccessful lives, would be 
reduced to a mere handful of physically disqualified 
persons. They now miss their vocation for a lack of 
the early training which, by adapting itself to the child’s 
natural phases of development, instead of repressing its 


faculties and causing fretfulness and worry, affords 
ample opportunity for each one to find a congenial and 
useful place in active life—H. W. Hilgard, Cal. 


A Mistakr.—aA teacher can hardly. show worse stu- 
pidity than imposing upon a naughty pupil an extra 
lesson asa punishment. The learning of a lesson ought 


properly to be full of interest and enjoyment, and any- 
thing tending to make it a weariness is a mistake.— 


School Moderator. 


A TeacuEr or Boys.—In order to be a successful 
teacher of boys it is necessary to be their friend. It is 
necessary not only to take an interest in seeing that 
their lessons are properly recited, but to be sure also 
that they understand what they are doing, and take an 
interest in it. Make them feel that is their business 


now, and that their future success in business depends 
on their doing their work well in the present. Boys 
like a friend and not an overseer.— Practical Teacher. 


Proaress.—Our schools have already been a mighty 
power in the formation of our character, but we have as 
yet scarcely begun to unfold their possibilities for bene- 
ficial influence. And to arrive at the full measure of 


these it will be necessary to make many new experi- 
ments and to hold fast to every one of these that proves 
to be good and wholesome in its results.— Boston Globe. 


SaLaries.—Reducing the salaries of teachers to the 
starvation-point is a sure way of driving the best talent 
from the profession and smiting the schools with intel- 
lectual famine. The law of West Virginia, regulating 
the salaries of teachers, puts a man on a line of melan- 
choly reflection. The law provides that teachers with 
first-grade certificates shall not receive less than $25 


r month; those with third grade, not less than $18. 
sv to us a bad sign that the tendency to pay still 
lower salaries has to be arrested by a legislative inter- 
dict.—Ark. Jour. of Hd. 


CorroraAL PunIsHMENT.—Teachers who are practi- 
cally acquainted with every detail of school-work, assert 
that schools cannot be properly conducted and discipline 
maintained without the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment. We advise theorists, before formulating their 
ideas and promulgating them, either to try for them- 
selves by practical experiment, or seek the opinion of 
those who are known to be successful in the conduct of 
their schoole.— Schoolmistress. 

“Sztr-mapE Mgn.”—There is no doctrine more false, 
we believe, than that which teaches the American youth 


-lthat in our country the self-made man is the one who 


directs and governs. However true it may seem to be 
that self-made men are as successful as those who have 
passed through a thorough intellectual training at a 





met Her We!time when the mind is in its formative period, it is a 
in the State are| fallacy to suppose that those same men would not have 


[versity education to claim that out of the large number 


greater had they experienced the advantages of 
early mental discipline. It is no argument against uni- 


o are yearly graduated from our colleges so few suc- 


ceed in afterlife. The probability is that those men 
who fail would not have succeeded under any conditions. 
— Boston Courier. 


CLERICAL SECULARISM. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 





The Christian Union, of New York, has been one of 
the very few religious journals of the country that have 
embarked in the movement to secularize the common 
schools. In company with the New York Independent 
it has insisted not only that the Bible, prayers, and re- 
ligious songs should be excluded, but the school-house 
should be swept clean of whatever any class of people 
choose to call religious instruction. Of course this 
would pass the knife between all teaching and discipline 
in morality, and the most universal and fundamental 
precepts of religious belief which, according to the gen- 
eral convictions of men, are the roots of good conduct, 
and the public school would be robbed of its highest 
distinction ; a school of character in all save the ultra 
secular sense of that word. 

We have always seen clearly that for this type of 
clerical secularism there is but one logical outcome. 
To one class of thinkers, the secularists pure and sim- 
ple, like Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Adler, and the agnostic sci- 
entists, morality is a “science,” completely divorced 
from religious belief, sentiment, or faith; and to such a 
secular school is welcome. But this is a very small 
class in comparison with the whole American people, 
and, withal, so divided in educational matters that it 
never could of itself support any form of popular in- 
struction. The American public school has been built 
up, and is still upheld, by the great mass of sensible 
Christian people who believe in a vital connection be- 
tween religion and morality, and value their schools 
largely for the influence and example of their teachers, 
and the effect of their discipline on the characters of 
their children. To this class of people a secular public 
school of the type of the Christian Union and Independ- 
ent is simply an institution shorn of half its value. 
While resisting the inroad of sectarian religious teach- 
ing and influence, at every point, this body of our 
people do not intend to support a school emasculated of 
all the sacred sanction of morality and delivered over 
into the hands of the apostles of the new secular phi- 
losophy. They will not support a school of this sort, 
and if the public school becomes that, will abandon it to 
its fate. This the Christian Union seems to compre- 
hend, and in a late issue frankly advises Christian par- 
ents to send their boys to a “ boarding-school,” on the 
ground that the public school is without religious, and 
almost without moral, influence; incapable at once of 
training the higher elements of character and manners ; 
moreover, essentially a vulgar place where no boy can be 
educated into a “gentleman.” 

This is the logical outcome of what the Christian 
Union has been at for the last five years: First, in the 
name of liberty of conscience, it demands that the pub- 
lic school shall be secularized out to the extreme demand 
of the leaders of this movement. Second, in the name 
of the Christian religion it denounces the school thus 
reconstructed as godless, immoral, and vulgar, though 
useful for the mass of common folk who can obtain no 
other. Third, it hangs out the old familiar sign of the 
denominational boarding-school, and advises all superior 
families to send their boys, at the most critical age, 
from home to be made Christian “ gentleman ” therein. 

With this procession of clerical secularism out of the 
public school, the mass of our best people have little 
concern. But when a great religious jouruval, so hon- 
orably known for general breadth and enlightenment of 
of public spirit as the Christian Union, virtually de- 





nounces the people’s school as godless, immoral, and 
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vulgar, it is natural that the thousands of Christian| 
teachers, schoolmen, and parents who are responsible 
for it should “‘ ask the reason why.” Men aregrone to 
see what they look for, and a religious journal that has 
lent itself so vigorously to the extreme secular move- 
ment as the Christian Union, may well fancy the people 
have followed its lead, and see in the public school only 
what it declares has a right to be there. But, just 
here, we take square issue with these clerical critics, 
Catholic or Protestant, who are publishing the common 
school as godless, immoral, and vulgar. With the best 
feeling toward the private academies, including the de- 
nominational boarding-school and college, we insist that 
the charge is not in accordance with the truth. Leav- 
ing out that large portion of the country, like the 
South, where the common school is in its infancy ; 
waiving the example of an exceptional city like Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where, for years, the weight of ecclesiastical and 
social influence has been steadily used to keep the pub- 
lic school a common resort for the “common herd”; 
placing the great number of inefficient public schools 
over against the multitude of worthless private and 
academical institutions; taking the common school as it 
exists in thousands of cities, villages, and hamlets where 
the people have dealt fairly with it,—we challenge com- 
parison between it and any educational arrangement as 
a practical power on the side of religion, morality, good 
manners, and good citizenship. 


The critics of the public schools in this connection, 
fail to apprehend two vital points: First, that the re- 
ligious and moral influence of a school does not depend 
half as much on the formal creeds, methods of public 
worship, and instruction outlined in its catalogue, as on 
the amount of faith, love, and righteousness incarnate 
in the manhood and womanhood of its teachers and or- 
ganized into its discipline and constant methods of 
dealing with the children and youth. Second, that of 
all forms to secure good results in morals and manners, 
publicity is incaleulably the most powerful. 

It must have struck any truthful observer that, while 
superior grammar, high, and public normal schools go 
on the even tenor of their way, undisturbed by re- 
bellion, almost entirely free from the time-honored wor- 
riments that have always been associated with young 
people at school, the journals are crowded with the most 
childish, unmanly, often brutal, exhibitions of the oppo- 
site qualities in the most famous of the private academies 
and colleges in the country. The cause is not hard to find. 
The private school,—academical or collegiate, denomi- 
national or secular, — with certain great advantages, 
labors under a disability for character-training in its 
very privacy. With all the seclusion of a family it 
cannot be a family; for the youthful mind, by an irre- 
sistible instinct, refuses to take on the best corps of 
teachers as a substitute for the “dear ones at home.” 
There is probably no situation of greater youthful tempt- 
ation than a boarding-school or college, full of strange 
faces, where the governing power touches each restless 
or homesick child in the most sensitive point. In such 
a crowd a bad boy or girl is clothed with a prodigious 
power for mischief, and all experience shows that no 
body of teachers or professors, however vigilant, can 
keep up with the mischievous and wicked propensities 
of the evil-disposed in the fold. 

On the other hand, the very publicity of the public 
school is a power of incalculable force on the side uf 
good morals and manners. An offence in the high, 
grammar, or normal school is like an offence on the 
public highway,—a publication of disgrace to the whole 
community. No teacher can permanently be sustained 
in such a place without facing the moral criticism of 
the community; and on no denominational academy or 
college can there be concentrated such a_ blaze of 
Christian disapprobation as on the public school-room. 
This publicity is also the foe of personal favoritism and 
a thorough preventive of the abuse of hazing, and the 
numerous silly, brutal, and sometimes abominable 
pranks that still defy the discipline of the noblest uni- 
versities. What high school in New England would 
have tolerated the disgrace of the appearance of a hun- 
dred of its students in the Boston Theater, on the public 
railroad train, or in the Music Hall, as disturbers of 
the peace, an escort for an opera-bouffe troupe, or an 
object-lesson of assininity at Oscar Wilde’s lecture. 


There is no security for good morals and manners 
like the electric moral light of a great Christian com- 
munity. In that light our whole system of_the superior 
public education is marked; and it is a marvel that a 
journal so enlightened as the Christian Union should 
publish these schools, with their thousands of eminent 
teachers, crowded with the first children and youth of 
the land, as godless, unmoral, and vulgar. It will seem 
a little queer to the Christian families of Hartford, New 
Haven, Springfield, Albany, and Cleveland that, after 
doing their utmost to establish a fit home, church, and 
social influence about their families, they must send 
their boys of twelve to a “ boarding-school” to escape 
the contagion of such public schools as are an honor to 
them and thousands of other American communities! 

We believe that there is no place where a boy can be 
educated under such favorable auspices as in a superior 
public school, living at home, attending a good church 
and Sunday-school, mingling with a pure and cultivated 
society, under a wise parental control. 


The private boarding and academical school is a 
necessity in our civilization, and there are numerous 
instances where it is best that children should not be 
placed in the public school. There is no essential con- 
flict between these classes of schools ; indeed, the States 
and cities where the public school is at the highest 
point of efficiency contain the best institutions of this 
description. These exasperating criticisms concerning 
the morals of the public school do not come from the 
superior teachers of private schools, but are generally 
the offspring of a petty clericalism which is continually 
nagging the people’s school, alike insensible to its real 
condition and incapable of appreciating its best ideal of 
culture and character. We believe the true friends of 
our best academical and private schools are becoming 
weary of this small way of magnifying their merits 
by depreciation of the system of public instruction 
which must continue to be the people’s university, and 
which, with all its faults, is one of the most powerful 
agencies for training a people in “ good morals and gen- 
tle manners” that ever yet got a lodgment in any 
Christian land. 








MINT, ANISE, AND CUMIN. 


BY W. H, SCHUYLER, 


“There are several ways in which teachers may be 
classed, and one is that adopted by the great Teacher,— 
the mint, anise, and cummin class, and the weightier- 
matters-of-the-law class. The former class sometimes 
gain great fame for thoroughness from the fuss which 
they make and the pains which they inflict; their schol- 
ars imagine that they have been thoroughly instructed 
when they have only been thoroughly tormented, like 
the honest Hibernian who objected to paying the exor- 
bitant sum of fifty cents for the painless extraction of 
his tooth, on the ground that on a previous occasion, by 
another dentist, he had been dragged all round the 
room, and was charged only twenty-five! The tooth 
was drawn, root and branch, but as no pain was inflicted 
he gravely suspected there had been some want of thor- 
oughness in the operation.” 

The above is from Prin. Elbridge Smith’s address on 
Dr. Hammond, and aptly describes a large class of 
teachers. They become nervous if the recitation does 
not proceed with the greatest rapidity, but are not at 
all disturbed however mechanical it may be. They be- 
rate the child that departs one hair’s breadth from their 
favorite dictionary in form or sound, but seldom con- 
sider it their duty to see that he grasps the idea signi- 
fied. The minister who requests the choir to omit, in 


singing, the ¢wo dast stanzas, is held up as a warning to 
thought receivés no comment. The formsand relations 


day, but his thoughts, their relations, the sou 
his political views, their modern ps 
scarcely a passing notice. Thus I migh 
nitely with illustrations, but enough f been eee » to 
show my meaning. Teachers of this class are 

known to every one. 





their pupils, while the beauty of the hymn in word or|C: 





become narrow, illiberal, unfit for anything else; and 
while teachers pursue their work in this spirit, they 
must be content to be without influence in society. 
When will they learn that their most important duty 
is to make good and true men and women? Let them 
carry out their work intelligently in this spirit, and its 
reflex influence will expand their own souls, and make 
them influential in other spheres. 

The class of teachers described will reply to this: 
“Oh! your teaching is not thorough.” The great 
Teacher has made a fitting reply to this; and in so sa- 
cred a work as training the young it may be proper to 
quote His words: “These ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone.” 








A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of teachers and classes In connection with any series of text- 
books on aa y. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Cuarter XIV. 
MAN. 

The earth seems to have been prepared for the hab- 
itation and home of man, the highest of all animals and 
the only one capable of endless progress, and the only 
being who belongs to the earth and yet is wholly supe- 
rior to it, and belongs also to another world which he 
can look forward to after the death of his body. 

It is probable that every land has from a very early 
epoch been inhabited by man. We find the bones, the 
tools, and the weapons of men who lived earlier than 
any history was written. They lived in caves, or trees, 
or turf-huts, or other rude dwellings; sometimes they 
lived upon the lakes to keep secure from wild animals. 
There are still scattered over the earth some people too 
ignorant and rude to live in a better way than mere an- 
imals; they have no written language; they have no 
idea of living for the general good, or giving up their 
personal freedom for the best advantage of a number 
who join together for mutual help or improvement. 
They make no laws, but let the strongest rule, and obey 
only force. They think of little but what they see 
around, and are contented with satisfying the demands 
of the senses. These are hardly more than animals, 
and we do not know, or care to know, much of them; 
we call them simply barbarous or savage and pagan 
tribes, and they either continually lessen in numbers 
by death or are taught and adopted into some higher 
race and government as they come in contact with it. 

But history begins with a people near the Hindoo 
Kirsh mountains who, in the best climate and under the 
most favorable natural conditions, at last reached a point 
of growth; they had gained ideas of home, father, mother, 
brother, sister, and God. They had learned to plow, 
to grind corn, to build houses, to rule themselves and 
form governments for mutual protection and help. 
They lived in Persia or Iran, the old name for which 
was Asia, and they are called the Aryan race. Perhaps 
they looked across the water, which gave them the 
thought of adventure, and at the sun movirg toward 
the west, which gave them the impulse of emigrating 
to the west, and some of them went down into India. 
They had one language, and the sounds which they 
used to express the most universal ideas are still used 
to express those ideas in the nations which have sprang 
from them. Through thousands of years this race, in 
whatever country or however changed by climate or 
other circumstances, has never forgotten those principal 
ideas which made them so progressive, —ideas of govern- 
ment and law, of home and family. _ 


Another race, starting very near the Aryan, in the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, also advanced be- 
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there. The Hebrews and the Arabs belong to this 
race. All the religions of the world which have the 
idea of one God have come from them. All the barba- 
rous races were called Turanian, meaning dark, as 
Aryan meant light, the words probably referring to 
their original color of skin and complexion. In form- 
ing new nations in their several migrations to Europe, 
the Aryan race have modified their color, habits, and 
language by circumstances of climate, contact with 
other races, and geographical features. Drawn by a de- 
sire to know, and in quest of what they need, they have 
gone to all climes and regions, have become dark and 
swarthy after generations in a hot climate, less enter- 
prising, less independent, and with a less emphatic 
form of language ; have become fairer, more brave and 
enterprising, more industrious and more energetic in 
language in a colder country; and as they have met 
each other in conquest or commerce, changed by all 
these conditions and by long periods of separation, 
they have again been modified in language and other 
characteristics, until now they form many distinct na- 
tions, each with its own language, history, and type. 
Yet we can trace in all these nations the original roots 
of language, character, and native tendencies of the 
Aryan race from which all the civilized and Christian 
nations of the earth have sprung. 
(To be continued.] 











EDUCATED LABOR THE BEST RESULT OF 
THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


BY HON. ALEXANDER H. RICE, LL.D. 


The common schools have been sufficiently long in 
existence, in most parts of the country, to raise the in- 
tellectual capacity of the people,—of the laboring 
classes ; and their pursuits have risen with them, to a 
degree, in most cases, that requires corresponding learn- 
ing and skill in their supervision. And the demand 
for skilled labor will continue to receive increasing 
stimulation from the fact, already demonstrated by ex- 
periment, that the educated artizan or laborer, working 
side by side with the ignorant, and with like utensils, 
will, in the same time, earn from fifteen to thirty per 
cent. more in the value of his products. 

A recent writer has said that “there is not an occu- 
pation of civilized life, from the making of laws and 
poems and historans down to opening oysters with a 
broken jack-knife, that is not better done by a bright 
man than by a dull one, by an instructed than by a 
gross or simple one.” 

The activity of the intellect in any one direction is 
contagious and diffusive, and overcomes sluggishness 
in every other direction. Indeed, to awaken the pow- 
ers of mind and stimulate them to exertion, is as much 
the true province of education as the acquisition of the 
facts of knowledge; and this awakening is the invaria- 
ble result of the cultivation of the arts, The prism 
held in the sunlight gives us the seven primary colors 
by the decomposition of a single ray; and so every 
stimulation of mental force, in a country or in a cok 
lege, takes its specific coloring and potency in each and 
every mind in the many-sided prism of the intellectual 
world. It would be most natural, therefore, to look for 
high development in all departments of thought and 
enterprise, from the lowest to the highest, from the 
most material to the most ideal, wherever there is the 
most intelligent prosecution, even of the common pur- 
suits of life, Sir Lyon Playfair has said, “It is with 
nations as with individuals, that a more complete life 
is dependent on a co-ordination of actions resulting 





from the higher application of skill and intelligence in 
affairs.” And Cicero, you remember, says that all the 
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arts are joined together in one common bond; by which 
he means, I suppose, that the relations between all 
pf eter man who runs the loom is 
rrother, in this sense, to him who planted and gathered 
the coal to the nventor and maker of his machine ; 
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upon the ocean; to the farmer who raises the food upon 
which he subsists; and to the producers of all the 
accessories of domestic life while he is otherwise em- 
ployed; to the merchant and capitalist who combine 
and conduct the aggregated enterprise of which his 
labor forms a part ; to the scientist who has elaborated 
the devices and associated the elements of his industry, 
and who is still searching for better agencies and im- 
proved methods; to the statesman who frames the laws 
which give the peace and order under which the arts 
may flourish ; to the government which gives security to 
his property, his rigts, and his person ; to the teacher of 
morals and religion who help him to keep his habits pure, 
and who gild the toil of his life with the hopes of immor- 
talbliss. And so all and each of these relations with every 
other, by endless and incessant interchange, co-operate in 
strengthening and adorning the body politic. In such 
a community as we have been thus considering, would 
necessarily arise a thirst for knowledge, a knowledge of 
very kind. It would be creative: there would be abun- 
dance of mental force, obedient to which each mind would 
give out its characteristic power. There would come forth 
schools and institutions of every kind, responsive to the 
needs, the ambitions, and the glory of humanity, — 
scholars, poets, thistorians, philosophers, jurists, painters, 
sculptors ; a literature, the patrons of art and of learn- 
ing, spiritual guides, and the devotees of charity ; all 
that can give strength, elevation, and dignity to life; 
all that can give manliness to character; all that can 
give cordiality and confidence in intercourse. 

Mr. Choate, in one of his matchless orations, after an 
enthusiastic panegyric upon British industry, which he 
declares to be, on the whole, “one of the most splendid 
and extraordinary things in the history of man,” pro- 
ceeds to say, that this “‘same race, side by side with 
the unparalleled growth of its industry, produces 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, and Newton, all four at 
the summit of human thought; and then, just below 
these unapproachable fixed lights, a whole firmament of 
glories, lesser than they, ag all created intelligence must 
be, yet in whose superior rays the age of Augustus, of 
Leo X., of Louis XIV.,—all but the age of Pericles, 
the culture of Greece, — pale and fade” away. 

If, then, it be true, that from the labor of any peo- 
ple, —a diversified, enlightened, and reciprocal labor, — 
there is, instead of degrading tendencies, an ever- 
ascending and beautifying power of thought and feel- 
ing, which finds its culmination only in the highest 
types of character and culture, so indeeed is the con- 
verse proposition more surely true, that, wherever the 
seeds of knowledge are planted, they will spring up 
and blossom with the hues of different minds, until 
upon their fruitage all men may feed, according to their 
necescities or tastes, as upon the tree of life. But the 
fields must be newly furrowed and planted as the gen- 
erations pass. But for the melting snows and the de- 
scending rains the earth would soon be parched to 
ashes, and the rivers disappear from their beds. It is, 
therefore, quite too late to pause long in argument upon 
the expediency of generating and diffusing knowledge 
by means of schools, colleges, and universities ; in short, 
by systematic instruction. If ever there was a question 
of expediency here (and the practice of some commu- 
nities has indicated that there might be), that has long 
ago passed away ; and, in place of a hesitating expedi- 
ency, stands stern Necessity, with her inexorable de- 
mands. 








VARIETIES. 


— Lo! lazy summer, swarthy, in the sun 
Lies eS eas bare breasts, upon the hills, 
a, Oe endorse Yt eur warm and dun, 
ere ors into dusky splendorsfrun 
And sultry glory all the heaven o’erfills. ; 


— “Analysis,” says Russell, ‘is the 
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in its action, and the surest in results which it attains. 
It is the key to knowledge in all departments of intelligence.” 
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for whipping his wife, and he raised the money by passing the 
plate after preaching a sermon from the text, ‘‘Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth.’”’ The preacher had to pass the 
plate six times before enough wealth flowed in, but his fervent 
appeal did the business. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. XXII. 


Apparatus needed in the following experiment: Half-a-dozen 
bricks; some paper to burn; a nail; two plates; a piece of soft 


coal. 


EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION. INFERENOE’ 
Lift a half-dozen Thearm becomes tired, Muscular energy has 
bricks, one at atime, or exhausted. Each been consumed in lift- 
as quickly as possible, brick has been given ing the bricks, thereby 
energy of position. giving them Potential 
nergy. 


from the floor to the 
table, regard the effect 
upon the arm, and con- 
sider the condition of 
the bricks. 
Let one of the bricks, 
or a stone of equal 
weight, fall from the 
edge of the table building is moved. 
through a little cloud The energy which the 
of smoke from a piece stone possessed has 
of burning paper upon been exhausted. 
a nail lying on a second 
brick or stone on the 
floor. Regard the ef- 
fect upon nail, air, 
brick, etc. 
Expose for an hourtwo More water is evap- 
plates, each containing orated from the plate 
a very thin sheet of wa- intbesun than from late than the other. 
ter, one to the direct the plate in the shade; he tree has consumed 
rays of the sun, the i. ¢., more water is ey of the energy from 
other inthe shade ofa _  (/ifted from one plate he sun. 

rowing tree. than from the other 

egard the growth of The plantin the cellar A growing plant re- 
two plants; one in a dies, while the one in quires energy from the 
very dark cellar, the the sunlight grows to sun, 
— intheopensun- maturity. 

ght. 
Regard the water that Itrisesintheair and Water which is lifted 
has been evaporated collects in a cloud; falls by the sun possesses 
from the plate which energy, which it im- 
stood in the sun. arta in the form of 
eat and motion. 


The nail is warmed. The energy of position 
The airis set in motion. which the weight 

The floor is moved; the received from the arm 
has been consumed in 
giving energy of heat, 
or momentum, to the 
nail, air, floor, etc. 


More energy from the 
sun reaches the one 


in the form of rain; 
heats the earth by its 
blow; flows down the 
hillside into a mill dam, 
heating the earth by 
friction, and finally 
gives energy to a water- 
wheel. 


Regard the action of It imparts energy to 
wood burning beneath the water by causing 


Wood, because of ita 
ability to burn, and so" 


a steam-boiler. its molecules to repel produce heat, may be 
one another, in the said to produce poten- 
form of steam. tial energy. 

Regard the action of They impart ar sy to Vegetables, because of 
the manor animal by their ability to build up 


vegetable substances, 
when eaten by a man, 
or an animal, 


muscular tissue, may 
be said to possess po- 
tential energy. 

It is made up of plants Coal has potential en- 
ergy, because of its be- 
ing made up of plants 
that have grown by the 
energy of the sun, 


building up his mus- 
cular tissue. 


Examine a piece of 
coal, which have grown in 
the sun. 


Compare a dam of Each possesses a store 
water, a piece of wood of potential energy. 


or coal, a portion of The sun is the great 
food 


. source of energy.] 
Consider the source of The sun. 
the energy. 

Note,—A pound of coal, when burned, is able to furnish water sufficient 
heat to enable it, in the form of steam, to liftfour thousand nine hundred 
pounds one foot high. 


Consider the results of a. Water is changed 

coal burning in the to elastic steam. 

box of a locomotive. b. The iron of which 
the locomotive is 
made is heated. 
ec. The air which 
comes in contact with 
the locomotive is 


A part only of the heat 
caused by the burning 
of the coal is consumed 
heated. in giving energy to the 
d. Some heat is sent water, in the form of 
through the air to ob- steam. 

jects that do not even 
touch the locomotive. 
e. Gases which escape 
through the smoke- 
stack are heated. J 


Consider the results a. Thetrain is moved. 

which are obtained b. The axles are 

from the elastic steam. heated on account of 
friction. 
c. The air through 
which the train 
moves is set in mo- 
tion, and slightly 
warmed. 
d. The rails are 
jarred,and slightly 
warmed by the 
wheels. 
e. The motion of the 
rails is conveyed to 
the earth; the motion 
of the air to the 
shrubbery, etc., at 
the side of the track. 
etc. J 


A part only of the en- 
ergy of the steam is 
employed in giving 
motion to the train and 
its load. 





~- 





General Inferences.—A small part only of the energy possessed by a 
pound of coal is changed to useful work by a common locomotive. . 
Note. — Ordinary steam-boilers and engines have been found to give 
back, in the form of useful work, pr | about one-twentieth ofthe ener 
of the coal. Nineteen-twentieths of the en of the coal is wasted in 
oe air and other objects, and in overcoming friction in various parts 
© engine. 


Follow the history of _It disappears in one Energy cannot be de- 
any portion of energy. form, appears ina sec- stroyed. 
ond form, then a third, 


fourth, and #0 on. 
Follow back the his- It goes back, to some Energy cannot be cre- 
tory of any of en- great source, like the ated. 


ergy; ¢. g-, that ofa sun. 
mes AF gh ‘clock. 


It must constantly En must be con- 
overcome resistance in stantly added. Perpet- 
the form of friction of ual motion is impos- 

its own parts, which sible. 

results in heat, or the 

inertia of the air which 

it sets in motion. 


Notes.—If all the gives a pound of coal to machinery to k 
it in motion, and to abr te other sineots , in the form of comrag’ Ay wand 
recovered, it would exactly equal the energy originally possessed by the 


pound of coal. 
General o— is never d . The total energy of 


the universe, therefore. is never increased nor ished. 


Regard any machine. 





— A negro minister of Alexandria, Va. was lately fined $4 
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THREE GOOD DOCTORS. 


BY 8S. W. DUFFIELD, D.D. 
The best of all the pill-box crew 
Since ever time began, 
Are the doctors who have most to do 
With the health of a hearty man. 


And so I count them up again, 
And praise them as I can; 
There’s Dr. Diet, and Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman. 


There’s Dr. Diet, he tries my tongue, 
‘*T know you well,”’ says he; 
** Your stomach is poor, and your liver is sprung; 
We must make your food agree.”’ 


And Dr. Quiet, he feels my wrist, 

And he gravely shakes his head. 

** Now, now, dear sir, I must insist 
That you go at ten to bed. 


But Dr. Merryman for me 
Of all the pill-box crew! 

For he smiles and says, as he fobs his fee, 
‘** Laugh on, whatever you do!”’ 


So now I eat what I ought to eat, 
And at ten I go to bed, 

And I laugh in the face of cold or heat; 
For thus have the doctors said! 


And so I count them up again, 
And praise them as I can; 
There’s Dr. Diet, and Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman, 
—N. Y. Independent. 











METHODS IN TEACHING. 


BY JOHN SWETT, 


COMPOSITION. 
1.—Directions for Teachers. 


1, When you take charge of a class not previously trained in 
composition-writing, set the pupils to copying short reading 
lessons. Let them exchange papers, and, with open book, 
correct one another’s exercises with reference to spelling, 
punctuation, capitals, and paragraphs. a 

2. Next, let them write out an abstract of some familiar story, 
told or read to the class. 

8 When you require a formal composition, select a subject 
for the entire class, and give the necessary directions, explana- 
tions, and suggestions. Select subjects about which your 
pupils know something. Never abstract subjects, such as 
happiness, or knowledge, or virtue. 

4. Train your pupils to correct one another’s compositions, 
and require them to rewrite corrected exercises. 


5. **I call that the best theme, which shows that the boy has 
read and thought for himself; that the next best which shows 
that he has read several books, and digested what he has read; 
and that the worst which shows that he has followed but one 
book, and followed that without reflection.’’— Thomas Arnold. 

6. ** Training in the appropriate use of the English language 
ought not to be limited to the mere grammatical exercise of 
composing sentences. Even in our common schools, it should 
extend to the cultivation of taste by which neat as well as 
correct expression is acquired as a habit.’’— Russell. 

7. **I hold it as a great point in self-education that the stu- 
dent should be continually engaged in forming exact ideas, 
and in expressing them clearly by language. Such practice 
insensibly opposes any tendency to exaggeration or mistake, 
and increases the sense and love of truth in every part of life. 
Those who reflect upon how many hours and days are devoted 
by a lover of sweet sounds to gain a moderate facility upon a 
mere mechanical instrument ought to feel the blush of shame if 
convicted of neglecting the beautiful living instrument wherein 
play all powers of the mind.’”’—Professor Faraday. 

8. ** The study of rhetoric in high schools ought not to be 
completed in fourteen weeks. It should be continued through 
the entire course, at the rate of one lesson a week, because it 
relates to language, which is the instrument used by teacher 
and pupil throughout the course. This method will give time 
to write the exercises assigned in works on rhetoric, and will 
not interfere with other studies relating to the English 
language.— George W. Minns. 


2.— Directions to be Given to Pupils. 
1. Think about the subject, and make some plan of arrange- 


ment. 
2. Do not run together a long string of statements connected 


by ands, buts, or ifs ; but make short sentences. 

8. After writing the first drafts, examine it criticaliy, cross 
out superfluous words or phrases, interline, correct, and then 
rewrite. 

4. In correcting, examine with reference to,—1. Spelling ; 
2. Capitals; 3. Punctuation; 4. Use of words; 5. Construc- 
tion of sentences. 

5. Acquire the habit of crossing ¢’s, dotting #’s, and puncta- 
ating as you write. 

6. Do not put off writing until the day before you must hand 
in your composition. 


“SPELLING DOWN” ON PAPER. 


There is always a lively interest among pupils in a well- 
conducted match at ‘‘ spelling down.’’ For variety and for 
profit I sometimes use the following method: Pronounce forty 
or fifty words, having them written as in an ordinary lesson. 
Pupils exchange papers-and rise. Teacher spells the first 
word, pupils calling the names of all who missed it. Those 


chosen, count the number of missed word on each side. The 
side missing the fewest has won the match, and the pupil 
standing longest is winner of the general contest. It may 
often happen that the winner in the general contest is on the 
losing side. Advantages: 

1, Each pupil spells all the words pronounced. 

2. The winner wears no fictitious honors won through the 
mistakes of others. 

8. Each pupil is occupied and interested to the close of the 
exercise.— Hxchange. 


SCHOOL TESTS. 
In the inspection of school-work and the examination of 
classes, among other tests and variety of work, we have fre- 


quently given such simple ones as the following: A boy ex- 
changes three dozen and ten eggs, at 25 cents per dozen, for 
sugar at the rate of eight and one-third pounds for $1. How 
many pounds and ounces shall he receive? We are perfectly 
safe in saying that, of those who had been through percentage, 
and some through the common-school arithmetic and in the 
higher, eight out of ten failed; and of those who succeeded, 
majority chose the most tedious process.—W. EZ. Parker, 

owa. 








ROLL-CALL. HTS 
H. F. 8., of Sandwich, Mass., gives the following good hint: 
I have a room of fifty scholars, boys and girls, in two classes. 
Calling the roll usually takes half a minute, by my plan. After 
opening exercises, a boy of the first class reports any absence 
among the boys of his class; a girl reports any among the girls 
of the same class. The second class is served in the same way. 
I took the idea from a high school of 200 scholars, where a boy 
and a girl in each class reported their separate division on slips 
of paper which were collected by the teacher in charge. The 
time consumed was about one and a half minutes. 








THE GREAT JOINT EDUCATIONAL MEET- 
ING AT SARATOGA. 


The American Institute of Instruction and the National 
Educational Association will hold a joint meeting at Saratoga, 
N. Y., beginning Tuesday morning, July 11, and ending Fri- 
day evening, July 14, 1882. 


ADDITIONAL RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 


Fall River Line and Hudson River Boat. 

1. Boston to Saratoga via Old Colony Railroad to Fall River, 
Fall River boat to New York, up the Hudson River by night 
boat ; returning all rail, via (1) Albany, (2) Tunnel, or (3) 
Ratland, $9.90. 

2. Same to New York, thence via day boat on Hudson River, 
and returning all rail as above, $10 15. 

3. Same to Saratoga, and returning via boat to New York 
and Fall River, thence Old Colony Railroad to Boston, $12.40. 
Providence Line and Hudson River Boat. 

The P. & W. R. R. will issue tickets, — Providence to New 
York by boat (Providence Line), day boat up the Hudson to 
Albany, D. & H. C. Co. to Saratoga; and return all rail via 
Worcester to Providence, $1000. Tickets obtained at ticket 
office P. & W. R. R. in Providence. 


OTHER EXCURSIONS FROM SARATOGA. 


A.—The Adirondacks. 
Saratoga to Ausable Chasm, Ausable to Paul Smith’s and 
return, $18.50. Parties of 10 or more, $12 50. 


B.—Maunch Chunk, Watkins Glen, Thousand Islands, Mon- 
treal, and Lake George. 

Saratoga to Maunch Chunk, via Scranton, returning via Le- 
high Valley Railroad, Watkins Glen, Seneca Lake, the Thou- 
sand Islands, the St. Lawrence, through the Rapids to Mon- 
treal, and returning through Lake George, $33. Parties of 10 
or more, $25. 

C.—Maunch Chunk, Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Lake Champlain, and Lake George. 

Same as B to Watkins Glen, thence to Ni Fails, via 
Erie Railroad, thence by rail, via Utica and Clayton, thence 
by steamer through the Thousand Islands, down the St. Law- 
rence to Montreal, and returning to Saratoga via Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George, $40. Parties of 10 or more, $33. 

D.— Watkins Glen and Niagara. 


Saratoga to Niagara Falls, via Erie railroad, including side 


trip to 
Schenectady, and Delaware and Hudson to Saratoga, $18. 
Parties of 10 or more, $15. (Inquire of J: W. Webster, Esq., 


Malden, Mass.) 
B.—Saguenay River. 


River), and return via Lake George, $27. Ten or more, $24. 
F.— White Mountains, 


by Champlain 
turning via Ratland, $23, Ten or more, $20. ( 
Milton Hall, Providence, R. I.) 

Railroad. 


quire of J. 


Road, will be sold in connection with Excursions 
es of 10 or more, at $1.00 each: ' Single 


1 60. 
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sit whose names are called. So proceed with remainder of 
lesson. If two or more are standing when the end of the list 
is reached, pronounce more words, requiring all to write. {12 
Continue till all, or all but one, are “spelled down.” Have 
all raxiswed words marked and reported, If sides have been | ject, 





FREDERICK FROEBEL. 


GREAT MEETING AT DETROIT, MICH., ON THE AN- 
NIVERSARY OF HIS DEATH. 


Most appropriately the friends of Froebel and kindergartens 
met in convention at the ‘‘ Church of Our Father,”’ in Detroit, 
Mich., June 21, on the anniversary of his death. There was 
an attendance of prominent instructors present, gathered from 
all parts of the country. : 

The meeting was presided over by Miss E. P. Peabody, of 
Boston, Mass. In her brief opening remarks she said she had 
been for four years acting-president of Froebel’s Society in 
Boston, and her great regret is that in a country so large as the 
United States the friends of Froebel cannot meet even once a 
year in convention. She said that in Boston and many east- 
ern cities the kindergartens are not closed for the season, 
which doubtless accounts for the small attendance from that 
section. The private kindergartners had gone to Europe, 
where to-day the friends of Froebel are assembled at his grave. 

The Rev. Dr. Rexford welcomed those present to the Church 
of Our Father, and the election of officers for the ensuing year 
then took place, with the following result: Prest.—Miss E. P. 
Peabody, of Boston; Vice-Prest. — Prof. W. N. Hailmann, of 
Detroit; Sec.—Mrs. Guion Gourley, of Philadelphia. 

Prof. Hailmann then read letters of regret at inability to at- 
tend from Dr. John Hancock, Supt. of Instruction at Dayton, 
O.; Supt. of Instruction McAllister, of Milwaukee ; Fanny 
Schwedler, of Max Adler’s New York Working School; from 
J. W. Dickinson, Sec. of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion; James L. Hughes, of Toronto, and others. 


7 Address by Prof. Siit. 
The meeting was then addressed by Prof. J. M. B. Sill, in 


the following words: 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — The pleasure and the honor of offering the 
hearty welcome of the old city of Detroit, to all friends of Frederick 
Froebel, falls to me. Last week this city paid its tributeof well deserved 
honor to the heroes who defended our common country in its hours of ex- 
tremest peril. Thousands of banners fluttered from walls and windows. 
Great throngs of enthusiastic people crowded the brilliantly-decorated 
streets, jarring the very skies with their joyous shouts, and eager to catch 
the faintest glimpse of the men whom they delighted to honor and ap- 
plaud. A splendid procession wound its long course through the streets, 
the air was resonant with music, and when the san went down briliant 
illuminations turned the streets into mimic day. 

To day we greet the friends and loving disciples of another hero who 

ve all there was in his noble and beautiful life, all the wonderfal love 
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hopes, and said fourteen charity kindergartens had grown ovt 
of the one she had begun at Silver street four years ago, 
supported by the leading brokers, railroad operators, and deal- 
ers in mining stocks,—-for many who are not connected with 
churches contribute liberally because they see it is for the 
material interests of society, also, that the children be devel- 
oped by kindergarten methods. 

Miss Marwedel, who opened the first training-school in Cali- 
fornia, followed with intensely interesting remarks, showing 
that all the good work done had been accomplished by earnest 
students of Froebel’s idea and faithful workers in his method, 
and by those only. 

Mies Peabody of Boston, Mrs. Putnam and Mrs. Jarvis of 
Chicago, Mrs. Tiffin of Kansas, Mrs. Dunning of Kenosha, Mr. 
Ford of ‘Cincinnati, and Miss Lang of Toledo, spoke of the 
kindergartens in the cities of their residence; and as a subject 


of discussion the question of ‘*‘ How can mothers be best inter- 
ested in the study of Froebel ?’”’ was*‘presented, resulting in a 
resolution to the effect that mothers’ meetings should be organ- 
ized by kindergartens in every place, to study Froebel and co- 
operate with the kindergartner by harmonious home education. 

In the evening was a lecture by President Ogden (now of 
Fayette, Ohio) on the applicability of kindergarten principles to 
all es of education, which was so exhaustive and compre- 
hensive, and witha! so terse and brief in expression, that it does 
not admit of compression into a report. Itshould be printed 
from the manuscript to do it justice. 


Turrp Day. 

On the third day Miss Dickey of Philadelphia, read the letter 
of the Philadelphia Auxiliary Society, the history of their 
work, public and private. Mrs. Gourlay read a letter of Mrs 
Louisa Pollock, of Washington, D. C., on the “‘ Characteristics 
of True Kindergarten.’’ Mrs. Wiggin spoke of kindergarten 
church-work, and charity-work; and Mr. Hailmann gave a very 
fine discourse,—apparently extemporaneous,—on the neces- 
sity, possibility, and value of pervading the public schools with 
the idea, spirit, and methods of Froebel. 

One important thing done at this convention was to form a 
new society, larger in scope than the Froebel Society, which 
seems to have become merely an organization for the publica- 
tion and diffusion of the standard literature. The new society 
as reported by Mr. Ford of Cincinnati, proposes to be called 
the ‘‘ North American Froebel Union;’’ to promote kindergar- 
ten education, in every way; with one president and secretary, 
and a vice-president for every state of the Union, to convene 
once a year in some State. Mr. Hailmann was elected presi- 


dent. 
Bat it is impossible, in our limits, to give an exhaustive or 


even a general idea of this interesting convention, whose 
members were overflowing with vitality and ideas. The 
secretary, Mrs. Gourlay’s notes were given to Mr. Hailmann in 
order that he might be able to give a full report to the New 


Education of July and August. This paper is sent to every 
member of the Froebel Union, and any une is a member of the 
Froebel Union who sends Miss Peabody, (54 Bowdoin street, 
Boston) $2.50 a year, all of which she returns in the form of 


standard kindergarten literature. 
The fee for membership of the North American Union is 


$1.00 a year, to pay for advertisements and other expenses of 
the yearly conventions. 
Srconp Day. 

On the second day, President Ogden gave a verbal report of 
the kindergarten as it was in Ohio; Mrs. Gourlay, of Philadel- 
phia, as it was in Philadelphia, especially in the training and 
first experimenting of the colored kindergartners trained by 
herself and Mrs. Van Kirk,—and recognized with marked em- 
phasis the remark of Mrs. Wiggin respecting ‘‘the young col- 
ored lady ”’ of her class in San Francisco, as evincing so much 
more noble freedom from class prejudice than the “ City of 
Brotherly Love.’’ 

Professor Hailmann then told of the two charity kindergar- 
tens of Detroit, and then Miss Marwedel came forward and 
in a most able and interesting manner presented to the con- 
vention an invention of her own, the development of a school 
of work on the curve-line, illustrating the profound train of 
thought on which it was based by the actual work that she 
showed of her little children in drawings of vegetable forms, 
fruits, and flowers, together with their coloring. She showed 
that the new ‘‘school of work” was strictly Froebelian, and 
maintained that it should precede development of the right 
line in children’s drawing, and that it was easier for them. 
The subject was presented with great elegance and with the 
enthusiasm of a genuine artist, and commanded the audience 
entirely, who expressed their acceptance of it in a resolution, 
declaring that it should be published as soon as possible and 
accepted as a legitimate part of Froebel’s method. Nothing 


pe convention so much as this discourse of 
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ASTRONOMICAL. — THE MOON. 


It is doubtful if any one ever looked at the full moon with a 
telescope without having his attention at once attracted by a 
remarkably curious and striking object near the center of the 
southern hemisphere. This is numbered 180 on the Maps of 
the Moon, published by the Young Scientist publishers, 19 Dey 
street, New York (a copy of which, by the way, should be pos- 
sessed by every lover and teacher of aftronomy), and is named 
after the ancient Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahé. Tycho is 
familiarly known as the ‘‘ metropolitan ”’ crater of the Moon, 
and is visible even to the naked eye, constituting the mouth of 
the ‘* Man-of-the-Moon.’’ This magnificent object is best seen 
with large aperture and low power. The diameter of this 
crater is 54 miles, and its depth 17,000 feet, or nearly three 
miles. It would seem that the force once evidently exerted 
by this volcano would be sufficient to rend our satellites to 
fragments. The inner slope of its walls are terraced three or 
four times, and when near the First Quarter, the central hill, 
which is 5,000 feet high, can be easily discerned, with its long 
black shadow projected against the wall. So profound is the 
depth of this crater that even when the full light of the sun is 
centered upon it in Full Moon the interior is very perceptibly 
dark, and the peak of the central cone seems a golden spot 
centered upon a dark background. 

Number 189 is an easy object, and is believed to be a crater 
upon a tableland. The watch-tower surmounting the wall 
upon the right will quickly catch the eye; would rather seem 
to be a walled, circular plain, quite similar to 192, which is 90 
miles across, and very deep, with a peak upon the left wall 
15,000 feet high. By bringing Tycho (180), the three close 
craters (190) just to the right, and 191 and 192 above them into 
the field, a singularly wild and desolate view is presented, 
which cannot fail to impress one with the magnitude of the 
erruptive forces which have once shook fair Luna. Half-way 
between Tycho and the southern limb of the Moon is one of 
the grandest ‘‘ cavities’? in the moon. This is numbered on 
the map 193, and might more properly be cajled a community 
of craters. For within its walls, which tower to the great 
height of 17,300 feet, no less than 90 distinct craters have been 
counted. The wall is nearly circular, the mean diameter being 
about 142 miles, and of such height as to keep the lofty peaks 
within in perpetual darkness. Best seen about two days before 
First Quarter; cannot be seen at all during Full. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., 1882. BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 








SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The first paper in the June number of Vetermanus Mitt- 
hieilungen is on M, Charnay’s expedition to the ruins in Cen- 
tral America, by Herr Fred Kofler. Dr. Hermann J Klein 
has an article of much interest on ‘‘Some Volcanic Forma- 
tions in the Moon,” in which he suggests that the lunar sur- 
face ought to be carefully examined by geologists, in order to 
discover the exact condition of things as compared with ter- 
restrial geology. 

— The German Antarctic expedition, consisting of Dr. 
Schrader and six companions, have sailed by the Hamburg 
mail-steamer for Montevideo, thence by Imperial Corvette to 
the island of South Georgia, to establish a scientific station 
for meteorological observations. They will remain twelve 
months. 

— In view of what has been said recently, in a good many 
quarters, about the eviis of cigarette-smoking by the young, 
the question may be aptly raised whether their elders do not 
owe them the moral effect of example as well as precept. And 
the further question may be asked, whether posterity has not 
claims that smokers are bound to respect. A London physi- 
cian bears this forcible testimony: ‘*‘ In no instance is the sin 
of the fathers more strikingly visited upon his children than in 
the sin of tobacco-smoking. The enervation, the hypochon- 
driasis, the hysteria, the insanity, the dwarfish deformities, 
the consumption, the suffering lives and early deaths of the 
children of inveterate smokers, bear testimony to the feeble- 
ness and unsoundness of constitution transmitted by those ad- 
dicted to this pernicious habit.—Jllustrated Christian Weekiy. 

—A young Finnish lady, Miss Irene Astrom, passed the 
examination for a candidate of philosophy at the University of 
Helsingfors, on May 24, with great honors. 

— Tower City, Dakota, has a water-supply from a remarka- 
ble artesian well, the nature of which seems to deserve close 
examination by geologists on the spot. When the earth was 
penetrated 500 feet salt water was obtained. Twenty feet fur- 
ther down a gravelly stratum was struck, yielding also salt 
water. After boring down 604 feet fresh water mixed with 

uicksand came up. Now, ee a depth of 675 feet, there is a 
ow of pure, potable water of steadily increasing quantity. 


— In a recent r, well supported by the reports of actual 
results, Major Hal et ‘urges the expediency of securing food- 
plant improvement by availing 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 








(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JouRNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 

















THE ENGLISH SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


A correspondent asks us concerning the above Association. 
The following facts shows its position: The Association was 
organized in 1879. Its membership comprises an imposing 
array of distinguished persons, representing nearly every 
branch of learning and culture. Its principles are thus set 
forth in its official statement: 

1, The existing mode of spelling the English language is a 
serious hindrance to education. 

2. It is possible and advisible to reconstitute English spell- 
ing upon rational grounds. 

3. Such a re-constitution would rather illume, than obscure, 
the history and etymology of the English language. 

4. It may be so contrived as to render existing books more 
accessible in their present form, and hence considerably add to 
their value. 

5. Such a re-constituted spelling would greatly abridge the 
time required for learning to read, both in a new and in the 
present spelling, and thus materially increase the absolute 
number of readers. 

6. It would thus enable much time, now wasted at school in 
imparting a mastery over the present complicated vehicle of 
knowledge, to be applied to imparting that knowledge itself. 

7. It would necessarily facilitate the acquisition of received 
English pronunciation, both by natives and foreigners. 

8. And it would hence tend to render universal the use of 
the English language, already spoken by more millions than 
any other on the face of the globe. 





IN ANSWER TO C. R. B. 


My dear Brother B.: 

I am quite amazed 
That you should become so very much dazed 
By the heterogeneous views of the rudder, 
Which have been set forth by one and “ anudder,”’ 
Now listen a bit to some good advice 
That will help you out of your fix in a trice: 
Let all the “ old salts’’ and the ‘‘land-lubbers’’ go, 
Who are trying to guess at what they don’t know,— 
Lay them all up high on the topmost shelf, 
And try the experiment; think for yourself, 
Or, if that is too much, and you still find it hard 
This abundance of wisdom whole to discard; 
And if still you are anxious to hold what is true 
Hold fast to the doctrine of E. T. Q. 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed W. H KAsSTMAN, Zast 
Sumner, Me.] 








— The publishers of Tok JOURNAL having kindly granted 
the Eclipses a summer vacation, we herewith give the solu- 
tions for the past two weeks. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 22. 


ZESTHETIC ENIGMA.— 
Though the Philistines may jostle, 
You will rank as an apostle 
In the high wsthetic band 
If you walk down Piccadilly 
With a poppy or a lily 
In your mediwval hand. 


PHONETIC CHARADE.—‘“‘ Surprise.’’ 
Sir is surely allied to madam; 
A prize can be gained with care; 
A surprise Madam Eve was to Adam 
When she entered his Eden fair. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 29. 


EnremA.—There is nothing written in the Bible, or out of it 
of equal literary merit. 


RippLe.—“ Eng."’ (one of the Siamese twins). 


ABSENT VOWELS.— 
‘*O woman! in our hours of ‘ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please,’’ 
** Yet seen too oft, familiar with thy face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’’ 





— The following communication, referring to a recent puz- 
zle, will be relished by our readers: ‘‘ The Zsthetic Enigma 
fairly takes the ‘ prize,’ and the author has used commendable 
‘Patience’ in its composition. I am no ‘ wsthete,’ and hence 
have neither the ‘culture’ nor ‘patience’ to trace out the 
quotation, but must leave that to those who have run wild 
after Oscar. Rather than encounter a ‘fleshy poet,’ I would 
be nil, or NILLOR. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— In the North American Review, for July, the leading article is a pro- 
found and sympathetic study of “ Emerson as a Poet,” by Edwin P. 
Whipple. Francis Marion Crawford, son of the eminent American sculp- 


tor, writes of “‘ False Taste in Art,” and indicates certain directions in 
which art-culture might be developed under the conditions of life existing 
in the United States. 


— The June number of the Magazine of American History, like its 
predecessors, is invaluable tothe student of history. The subjects treated 
of in this number are: “‘ The Annexation of Texas: a Vindication of Prest. 

Jer” (with a steel L. G. Tyler; “‘ Joshua Foreman,” by 
EE Dickinson; The Great Northwost* by : 
rodhead; “ French Spoli- 
2? 6 





I. Smucker; “The Pict- 
in the American Revolution,” by D. 
: Discrimination agaiast American 10 in 
uring the Revolution; ” “ The Track of the Norseman, by J. & Pay. 
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CURRENT HKVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—Returns from all the counties in Iowa ex- 
cept six give a majority for the prohibitory amendment to the 
constitution of 26,888.——The Senate on Saturday passed the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill.—The 
House has passed a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of the Tréasury to issue $200,000,000 two per cent. bonds as 
certificates in exchange for bonds bearing a higher rate of in- 
terest. ——-Threé persons were killed and thirty injured by a 
cyclone at Coalville, Pa., on Friday night. Fifteen houses 
were also wrecked.——The corner-stone of the Garfield Me- 
morial Church at Washington, D. C,, was laid with appropri- 
ate ceremonies Sunday afternoon. An address was made on 
the occasion by President Hinsdale of Hiram College.—— 
There was a reduction of $12,560,696 in the public debt during 
the month of June.——By an accident on the Long Branch 
railroad at Parker’s Creek, N. J., Thursday morning, three 
persons were killed, four or five badly wounded, and nearly 
eighty slightly injured.——The President has nominated Hez- 
ekiah G. Wells of Michigan, James Harlan of Iowa, and Asa 
French of Massachusetts, to be members of the court of Ala- 
bama Claims, Mr. Wells to be the presiding judge.——The 
President has nominated Lewis Wallace to be United States 
Minister to Turkey, Henry C. Hall to the Central American 
States, John A. Halderman at Siam, John M. Francis at Port- 
ugal, and Michael J. Cramer at Switzerland. 

Egypt.—Egyptian news is of a very warlike character. Ata 
council of ministers on Saturday, Arabi Pacha proposed a levy 
en masse of the population, and he is also vigorously pushing 
forward the work on the fortifications at Alexandria. The 
impressment of recruits likewise continues, and it is reported 
that the military party are arranging to blockade the Suez 
canal——Admiral Seymour has informed the governor of 
Alexandria that certain work on the forts must be stopped, or 
measures will be taken at once to compel acquiescence in his 
demand. 

Great Britain.—T wenty-five Irish members of the House of 
Commons were suspended from that body on Saturday, for 
persistently obstructing the passage of the Irish repression bill. 
——The Bombay Government has received instructions to be 
prepared for the shipping of an Indian expedition to Egypt.—— 
Twenty persons have been arrested at Loughrea, Ireland, on 
suspicion of connection with the murder of Mr. Bourke, 

Russia.—The police authorities have discovered a list of the 
persons who contributed to the Nihilist funds, the names of 
the members of the central managing committee and its 
branches throughout Russia, and a list of all who have joined 
the party since 1872. 

Bulgaria. — The Russian Generals Colbass and Skobeleff 
have arrived at Sofia to take positions in the Bulgarian Cabinet, 
which is to be entirely reconstructed. 








A MERITED HONOR has been bestowed by Bates 
College ou President Mowry of the American Institute 
of Instruction. Mr. Mowry may now add to his other 
titles the worthy initials Ph.D., or Dr. Mowry, if yon 
please. 








Tuat excellent institution, Ouk Home on TRE 





Hitxsipg, at Dansville, N. Y., where a multitude of 
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teachers and others have found health, and the way to/recently taken on a new life, and one of the evidences 
keep it, has met with a great temporary loss in the/of popular interest is the call, by people who cannot 
burning of the Sanitarium. There was no loss of life,|read, for books to be read by their children at home. 
though the home was burned at midnight, taking fire 
from an explosion of the boiler which was connected! Ty” Eleventh Annual Report of President Hunter of 
with the elevator. The buildings consumed were worth | +1. Girls’ Normal Coll ege of New York is a document 
about $70,000, but with the an aietig will soon be re-/ a1) of interest. Within a dozen years this institution 
built. Dr. Jackson and his associates will have the!),,, grown from a department in a girls’ grammar school, 
warm sympathy of a multitude of friends in the extra| | .der Miss Wadleigh, to a great assemblage of more 
burdens he is called ry bear ; but of one thing we 4re|than twelve hundred students, nearly forty instructors, 
Pay: OO. Sao has a diviner philosophy to sustain him| aq twenty-five assistants in the training department. 
in the midst of honorable years and intense labors. It is at once a girls’ high school and a training school 
for the teachers of the city of New York. Under the 
THE preparation for the joint meetings of the two|instruction of Miss Parsels, some seven hundred of the 
associations at Saratoga is completed, and nothing|girls are taught the methods used in the public schools, 
remains but the execution of the well-arranged plans.|and a great training school of twelve hundred children, 
The place, the time, the speakers and their subjects, |including kindergarten, primary, and grammar grades, 














: 4 the hotel and railroad arrangements are all that could|is at hand for illustration. President Hunter speaks 
7 |be desired, and these cannot fail to draw a very large| with praise of the admirable spirit in the school, not one 


company to Saratoga next week. The Council of Edu-|student having been expelled since its establishment. 
cation will meet on Thursday of this week, and will|The course of three years has been extended to four, 
hold its sessions prior to the meeting commencing on|rather with the design of obtaining greater thorough- 
the 11th. The officers of the two associations are|ness and deliberation than of enlarging the curriculum. 
greatly encouraged as to the attendance from all parts|In 1881, three hundred and nine young ladies graduated 
of the country, and in all probability those who go will|from the College. A detailed account is given of the 
witness the largest gathering and enjoy the ablest pub-| method of training, and the sensible remark made that 
lic instruction which has been offered to American| “without a good education as the basis, training in nor- 
teachers. All who can do so, should attend and share|mal methods is very apt to develop a class of rigid, me- 
in the multitude of pleasures which the program prom-|chanical teachers, devoid of resources, whose parrot-like 
work has brought considerable odium on the normal 
. schools.” We are inclined to believe that the New York 
THE new code of elementary education in England| method of combining the high school and the training- 
continues to be a subject of discussion in Parliament, | school for teachers will be finally adopted as the Amer- 
in the press, in school boards, and teachers’ associations. | ican system in all towns sufficiently populous to support 
The discretion given to inspectors will apparently have| it, and that our private academies will be forced to es- 
the effect of uniting teachers in a determined effort to| tablish a department of instruction, if, indeed, the uni- 
secure for their profession the recognition and inde-|versities are not driven to the same expedient. Two 
pendence which other professions enjoy. Meanwhile| things are becoming painfully evident in this matter of 
the various educational journals are treating the public|instruction. First, that the State normal schools, though 
to some sharp criticisms on incompetent inspectors, | of great use, cannot be relied on to graduate teachers in 
which are not lost. Next to the basis of grants and/|sufficient numbers. The normal school must be brought 
the powers of inspectors, the provisions of the code with|to the pupil, and only by making normal training the 
reference to science-teaching excite most attention.| universal accompaniment of the secondary and higher 
Some of the leading scientists have been moved to ex-| education can we hope to meet the demand for skilled 
plain what science-teaching is, and how it ought to be|labor in the school-room. Second, we cannot rely now 
conducted. on the superior graduates of the higher schools and col- 
leges to furnish the style of teacher demanded by the 
Ir seems but the other day that we ventured our|times. Spite of the assertion of the faculties of these 
maiden speech before the Cincinnati Board of Educa-| schools, their graduates who are forced into the profes- 
tion in behalf of the establishment of a great free library,|sion, without training in its methods and principles, 
supported by public taxation, and were laughed at for] either fail or succeed at the expense of the children. 
our pains. Now, close on the heels of the National| The New York Normal College has shown, best of any 
Forestry Convention and the great Musical Festival, the| great school in the country, how to combine a thorough 
Queen City entertains a national assembly of librarians| education with the discipline that will make a good 
composed of many of the most distinguished gentlemen | teacher. 
of the fraternity, from East and West. The public 
library of Cincinnati now numbers its hundreds of thou-| On week during the dark days of ’62, we found our- 
sands of volumes, and Chicago is in the way to the|selves in a little village in Albany county, N. Y., on a 
establishment of collections even greater, while Cleve-| mission of patriotic speech-making, with the view of 
land, St. Louis, Milwaukie, and other smaller cities|persuading the country boys to enlist in the great war 
west of the Alleghanies have made great. progress during | for the preservation of the Union. South Carolina had 
the past fifteen years since the good work of the estab-|rung the bell, and through sixteen States the flames of 
lishment of the new People’s University began. Cin-|war were raging. How far off that South land seemed 
cinnati has furnished to the country one of the most/in those old days, and how little of common human in- 
distinguished of the fraternity in Mr. Spofford of the|terest got into our estimate of the people who were in 
Congressional Library at Washington. There is no|arms against us! On one particular evening our party 
movement fraught with more far-reaching consequences | was entertained most hospitably by a patriotic Presby- 
than the arrangement by which the public school and/|terian parson, who prayed mightily for the Union, and 
the free library are being connected in forming the taste| backed his prayer by taking us in for a most comfortable 
for pure and elevating literature in the young. Weare/entertainment while in town. Twenty years hence, 
glad to learn from the testimony of the director of the|one sour and sloppy day in March, we made our 
free library at Cleveland that the experiment of substi- eo ) | 
tuting wholesome literature in place of the lower order 
of fiction in that city is a success. One of the curiosi- 
ties of the convention was the presence of a German 
gentleman, curator of the library of Tom Hughes’s new |t 
colony of Rugby, Tenn., which numbers 6,000 volumes, | w 
while only 250 people have been coaxed up to that 
barren plateau for a home. The splendid gift of Mr. 
Pratt of Baltimore will doubtless stimulate the estab- 
lishment of free libraries in the Southern cities, than|t 
which nothing can be of greater help to their educa- 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Atlanta has|Sot 


ises. 
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merits of the master of the school we were to see. Im- 
agine our surprise when, from the threshold of the 
great school-hall we were welcomed by our old host of 
twenty years ago! He had followed the flag down to 
the headquarters of the trouble, and there, year in and 
year out, since emancipation, had toiled with such en- 
ergy, Christian spirit, tact, and intelligence that he had 
won the hearts of the good people in the region round 
about, and was at work with the hearty codperation of 
the best influence of the community. His son had 
grown up into one of the ablest teachers of colored chil- 
dren we have ever seen, and we have nowhere listened 
to more genuine recitation-work than on that day. 
Thus, all over the land, are hearts that were once in 
hostile array. bound together, and hands that sought 
each others life clasped in the mighty mission of build- 
ing up the new Republic. 








DIG OR DEVELOP. 


I. — CONCERNING “ DIG.” 


There are two ways of attempting the mental train- 
ing of achild, each as old as humanity; each represented, 
to-day, in every gathering of teachers in the newest 
American State. Evermore we have with us the sturdy 
brigade of masculine and feminine instructors in the 
fight under the banner of “ Dig.”” To their comprehen- 
sion, everything worth having in the line of mental ac- 
quisition must be won by the sweat of the soul; con- 
quered by main strength; wrought out, with as little 
aid as possible, by the pupil working alone. To the out- 
and-out-disciple of this gospel of Dig, an old-fashioned 
text-book crammed with blind rules, laconic statements, 
“rich windows that exclude the light and passages that 
lead to nothing,” is a God-send. Turn your scholar 
into that book as into a ten-acre lot, nail up the gate, 
and watch the process of his getting on. 

Of course, under this heroic system of dealing, a cer- 
tain proportion of pupils in all schools do get on. There 
are boys who, if shut up with Webster’s “ blue-back 
spelling-book ” while yet in short clothes, would learn 
to read and spell and find their way up and down this 
dreary pasture for souls. And since the teacher we 
speak of is propably one of the favored few who has 
succeeded in this blind push toward the light, he is 
confirmed in the notion that herein is the secret of edu- 
cation. But there are two difficulties in the way of the 
complete triumph of this theory of mental training. In 
the first place, it is certain mental disorganization or 
death to the vast majority of children, who are not ex- 
traordinary creatures at all. To such the prospect of 
“ digging ” out an education, so stimulating to a child 
of genius or uncommon energy, is simply appalling. 
After a few efforts, more or less heroic, the great crowd 
falls away from the citadel, content to occupy the outly- 
ing fields of dim half-knowledge. Their school-life is a 
wandering about the foot of a great mountain, whose 
steep cliffs frown upon every real attempt to scale its 
summit, and life henceforth takes on the same aspect. 
Living in the superficial relations of things, this multi- 
tude drifts through existence with small influence on 
affairs and little genuine apprehension of the vital les- 
sons of Providence ; lives and dies, the “common herd.” 
And the melancholy thing about it is, that the rough- 
and-ready disciples of the gospel of Dig accept all this 
as the ordination of the Lord, and solace themselves 
with the Carlyleian philosophy, that only he has a right 
to succeed who can trample down every obstacle, and 
ride over the heads of the masses of mankind. So 
through the ages of the past, the path to knowledge has 
been kept so steep and difficult that only the highly- 
favored could scale it, leaving the majority of the human 
race fit subjects of the exclusive few who have earned. 
the right to rule by a conquest of every difficulty along 
the steep and rugged way that leads to the heights of 


ut, unhappily, this is not the worst of this thing. 
The most deplorable effects of the Dig theory are appar- 
ent on the few who have succeeded. Few successful 

_ Men are willing to be told their faults, and none to be 
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many of the higher qualities of manhood. It is a fair 
question, whether the advantage to any given American 
community from the rise of an ignorant, relentless, and 
able country boy to the status of a millionaire is not 
ordinarily a positive harm. Inthe whole idea of life he 
represents, his ordinary style of doing business, his sel- 
fish, often brutal, use of wealth; such a man easily be- 
comes a moral and spiritual blight that all the clergy 
and churches cannot overcome. And, in the same way, 
who can describe the havoc among children of tender, 
dependent, and slow natures wrought by one of these 
rough boars of a pedagogue; a narrow classicist, who 
only believes in what he has dug out from the vast mine 
of Latin and Greek; a ferocious mathematician, who 
gets astride a system of public schools and rides it like 
the Old-man-of-the-sea for a generation; a hard, con- 
ceited, materialistic scientist, who leaves out God, the 
soul, and all the sanctities, and rolls on like a thunder- 
ing fate over the steel rails of his little pagan system of 
the universe ? When we look at the outrage of all the 
higher and more sacred interests of man from the su- 
premacy of men of this type in the universities, the pro- 
fessions, the governments of the past, we can understand 
that all is not lovely, even in this paradise. 

In short, the gospel of “ Dig ” labors under the chronic 
disability that besets any theory which exalts one ele- 
ment of mental and manly life above all others, and 
makes salvation consist in fealty to that alone. Doubt- 
less the element of personal resolution, will, energy, pa- 
tience, persistence, is one of the chief.pillars of manhood 
and womanhood, and without it there can be no great 
success in scholarship or in life. But this is but one, 
and not the highest, element of human success; and in 
the bald and crude way in which it has been held up to 
past generations of students, often a misleading element. 
The backbone of a man is a great convenience, but a 
spine is not a man; and he who tries to build up a 
theory of education on the omnipotence of sheer personal 
energy and force of will in the mental world will come 
to grief. For while the application of personal power 
at the right time and place is indispensable to success 
in youthful training, all real growth depends on finding 
the fit time and place, and best way of its application. 

We used to hear a story of a poor little boy who, one 
day, fell into a swift, deep mountain-stream on his 
father’s farm ; just able to hold on, for a brief time, by 
a sharp rock in mid-water. He called to his father to 
cut down a tree below him, that might fall across the 
torrent and save him when his strength should fail. 
The half-crazed father seized his axe and cut away for 
an hour at the tree with almost superhuman strength, 
and, at the end, fell powerless upon the ground, while 
the tree was hacked into chips from the roots as high 
as his head, and the poor child was swept down stream 
to his death. A dozen blows of the axe in the right 
place would have brought down the tree and saved the 
boy. So, in education, the wise teacher will guide the 
pupil to the right place to “dig,” show him the few 
vital points where he must clench and wrestle with his 
theme; and not tire, distract, or destroy his mind by 
forcing him to waste his strength in useless conflict 
with difficulties beyond his reach, or out of the line of 
the true development of his better-self. 








SPECIAL PREMIUMS 


— FOR — 
JUNE and JULY. 


We are glad to inform our patrons that we are now 
able to offer the full set of Atlantic Portraits for premi- 
ums. Any person sending us one new subscription to 
Tue Journal, and $2.50, will be entitled to one of the 
following life-size portraits, — all genuine works of art : 


LoNGFELLOW, WHITTIER, 
EMERSON, BRYANT, 
HoumeEs, LowELL. 


A club of five will entitle the sender to the six por- 
traits. This offer is especially commended to Normal 


For sample copies, address 
Tuomas W. BickKnxELt, 





16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Graduates who are about to start on their life - work. \SPim 





— We would suggest to a large number of our correspond- 
ents who are addressing letters to the Rev. Mr. Mayo, to rec- 
ommend situations in the South, that Mr. Hiram Orcutt, of 
the Teachers’ Bureau, office of JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, is the 


proper person to address on business of this description; is 
constantly in communication with all parts of the South, and 
can do all that anybody can do in such cases. 


— An important petition has been sent to the authorities of 
the University of Virginia from the Educational Association 
of teachers of that State, praying for the establishment of a 
professorship of the English language in that institution. The 
University has just lost, by the transfer of Prof. Price to 
Columbia, N. Y., the best man in the State to fill this impor- 
tant chair. There is a notable reaction in the Southern col- 
leges against the narrow idea of university training so preva- 
lent everywhere a generation ago. We find everywhere in this 


region a class of active, progressive young professors who are 
bound to bring forward the claims of English, scientific, his- 
torical, and pedagogic studies. A course in English language 
and literature has recently been arranged in Wofford College, 
Spartanburgh, South Carolina. 


— The good people of Texas appear to be waking up to the 
conviction that ‘‘ somebody has blundered’’ in the organiza- 
tion of their system of country free schools. With the great- 
est prospective common-school fund of any American State, 
what between the narrow-minded policy of their legislature; 
the persistent mischief of ‘‘ borrowing ” from the school fund; 
the opposition of a large portion of the clergy; a mischievous 
arrangement for neighborhood schools, which virtually en- 
ables any sharp and impecunious person to grab the school 
money of a country district, with small chance of supervision; 
and the ineffectual nature of its system of county superin- 
intendency; the country-school system is a shame to this great 
and growing State. A late convention of the editors of the 
State made avery decided demonstration, a few weeks since, 
concerning this ‘‘ unworthy and provisional system of public 
schools that is no more fit to form the substratum of the edu- 
tional system of our grand State, than is the tortoise in the 
Hindo Cosmogony to hold up the elephant that holds up the 
globe on its back.’’ No State university or system of higher or 
secondary education, however richly endowed and glorified in 
advance, can be anything but a failure in Texas until the peo- 
ple make short work of present arrangements and lay the 
foundations of this imperial Commonwealth deep in the solid 
elementary training of its country and village boys and girls. 

— As far as observed, the higher class of our schools for 
girls, in their closing exercises, the present year, have shown 
a tendency to discourage the habit of foolish display which, in 
some quarters, has become a curse to the schools and an of- 
fence to public propriety. By the way, would it not be as 
well for the regulation D.D., in his annual “ oration ’’ at the 
‘* female college,’”’ to leave out the time-honored diagram of 
** women’s position’’ with St. Paul and Mrs. Grundy in the 
program ? The American people have decided to give 
the higher education to their girls, and take all the risks. 
The graduates of the hundred American colleges that now 
admit young women can be trusted, by the light of knowl- 
edge, the grace of God, and the interests of their own 
womanhood, to find their ‘‘ sphere in life’ without this annual 
warning voice from the antique ecclesiasticism that fancies 
itself chief engineer at the crank of the universe, and adviser- 
in-chief of American girlhood. We have no fear that the 
thousands of fine young women we have overlooked at their 
studies during the past two years, have any desire to break 
loose from the restraints of Christian propriety, play the hoy- 
den or upset society. An excellent element in the furnishing of 
every educated American man is faith in the educated American 
woman. 

— Mr. Phillips and Mr. Curtis have both been heard on the 
question, whether the educated men of the country are alive 
to their obligation to show themselves the leaders in the new 
life of our age and land. We would suggest that two important 
points seem to have escaped the observation of both principals 
in this duel of eloquence. First: the undeniable fact that only 
extraordinary people, educated or otherwise, become reformers; 
the proportion of lazy, self-satisfied, unenterprising citizens in 
the ignorant classes being even greater than among the edu- 
cated, The reform spirit is far more a matter of temperament 
and vital moral enthusiasm than of culture. Second: Who is 
the educated man? Washington enjoyed less schooling than 
the average young negro on the Potomac to-day. But who 
will say that Washington,—at 40,—when he drew his sword in 
sight of old Harvard as commander-in-chief, was not educated 
in the noblest sense? Men like Lincoln and Jackson, Henry 


Wilson and Sam Houston, Horace Greeley and Joshua Gid- 
dings, with the great body of like-minded Americans of both 
sexes, have been educated in the most vital way in God’s iatest 
and broadest university, American life. With these qualifica- 
tions it may be safely asserted that the educated few are, with 
rare exceptions, the leaders in our own, as they have been in 


the front rank, in every past age. 








Hream Orcutt, LL.D.,—My Dear Sir :—There has always 
been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far as my knowl- 
edge extends, by any educational bureau in the country; viz., 
that of assisting capable and ambitious teachers, already at 
work, to better their condition by bringing them into corre- 
dence with employers ready to offer them better work and 
better pay. I have reason to know that you have successfully 
oceupied this field, and congratulate you and the better class 


of American teachers u the fact. 
Sean faithfully, R. M. Jonzs. 





Witliam Penn Charter School, Phila., July 3, 1882. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

SHecpon & Co.’s LATE EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. New 
York: Sheldon & Co.; Warren P. Adams, general agent, 47 
Franklin street, Boston. 

I.—Sheldon & Co.’s Modern School Readers. 

Of this entirely new series of readers, the First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Readers are now ready. Evident care has 
been taken in the preparation of this series. They are bound 
in cloth of a firm texture and agreeable color, with appropriate 
designs on the cover, and the first three are riveted by a patent 
process of binding. The Fourth Reader is specially beautiful 
in its external dress, the harmonious tints employed being no- 
ticeably pleasing. The type in the whole series is bold and 
handsome, the engravings are numerous and of a spirited char- 
acter, being a delight to the eye, and fine specimens of the 
engraver’s art. The earlier books embody the methods used by 
the most successful teachers of reading, and the Phonic and 
the Word Methods are given due prominence. New words are 
printed in black-faced type at the head of each lesson in the 
First and Second Readers, and ample exercises in script are 
given through these, as also through the Third Reader. An 
admirable element in these books, and one much to be com- 
mended, is the ‘‘ Memory Gems” scattered through the pages, 
whereby the pupil becomes familiar with choice bits of poetry 
and prose. The selections in the Fourth Reader are of great 
variety and extent, and many of the standard pieces, which, 
though old, are ever new, will be gladly recognized. The au- 
thor has not committed the folly of excluding old favorites of 
acknowledged merit and of making his selections of entirely 
new matter. The choice productions of English and American 
authors, including late and fresh matter, find ample recogni- 
tion. A unique feature in this book is the “ Elliptical Exer- 
cises,’’ whereby the pupil learns to discriminate in the use of 
words of similar sound but different import. The introduc- 
tion contains valuable suggestions for teacher and pupil, and 
a vocabulary of twenty pages, with instructions as to the proper 
use of the dictionary, completes the book. The Fifth Reader 
is now in preparation. It would seem as if the acme of beauty, 
taste, and skill had been well-nigh reached in the preparation 
of this series of readers. 

II.—Patterson’s Elements of Grammar. 

II1.—Patterson’s Common-School Speller. (New edition), 
Professor Patterson, the present efficient Supt. of Schools of 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥., has prepared a Grammar which, while a 
model of typographical beauty, bears evidence of decided merit 
and originality of treatment. It is an effort to combine all 
that is really good and has a permanent value in the language. 
lesson system with the acknowledged excellencies of the older 
grammar methods. Sentence-building is given an early place, 
and the whole subject of grammar has asimplicity and lucidity 
of presentation which augurs well for the success of the book. 
The pupil is not tediously kept in leading-strings, but induced 
to test and develop his knowledge by carefully graded steps 
and a great variety of exercises. The author has a very happy 
way of presenting his points, and is clearly familiar with his 
subject. The Common-School Speller is presented in a new 
and handsome dress, with the important addition of the dia- 
critical marks, and some other improvements. The book, 
which has had a most extensive circulation, is well and favor- 
ably known. 








D1seASEs OF MEMORY. An Essay in the Positive Psychology. 
By Th. Ribot, author of Heredity, etc. Translated from 
the French by William Hantington. ‘International Scien- 
tific Series,”” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

ERRORS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. By the late William B. 
Hodgson, LL.D., Prof. of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Ediuburgh. American revised edition. 12mo, cloth. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The first of these important books treats of the memory from 
a pathological standpoint, and brings to the reader’s attention 
many accounts of peculiar cases, scattered over a wide field of 
research, and now for the first time presented to American 
readers in a connected form. The phenomena of the memory 
has been investigated by scholars, and always with the best 
results so far as the purely metaphysical conditions have been 
considered ; and our readers will highly enjoy the views of the 
distinguished French writer who has made psychology a spe- 
cial topic of investigation, and is widely known as the author 
of Heredity and other works in this same line of study. It is 
appropriately placed by the Appletons in t ** International 
Scientific Series.” The London Academy thus comments 
upon the second of these new publications: 


‘** This posthumous work of Dr. Hodgson deserves a h 
welcome, for it is sure to do good service for the object it has 
in view, — improved accuracy in the use of the English lan- 
guage. . . . Perhaps its chief use will be in very distinctly 
roms with what wonderful carelessness or in the 

oglish language is generally written. For the examples of 
error here brought together are not picked from obscure or in- 
ferior writings. Among the grammatical sinners whose tres- 
passes are here recorded appear many of our best-known au- 
thors and publications.’’ 


The above authority will be deemed an introduction to stu- 
dents of language in thiscountry. The book will be of special 
value to teachers. 





Tue TrEeasuRy oF Davip. By C. H. Spurgeon. Vol. II. 
New York: Funk & Wagaalls. ” price, $2.00. 


This is the second volume of Spurgeon’s great work contain- 


ing an exposé of the Book of Psalms; a collection of illustra-| 


tive extracts from the whole range of literature; a series of 
homiletical hints upon almost every verse; and lists of writers 


27 to 52. Great as has been the fame of this noble English 
divine, who from his pulpit has influenced the minds and hearts 
of thousands upon thousands in all parts of the Christian 
world, yet this work, the labor of many years, will vastly aug- 
ment his reputation among the scholars of the world. All the 
good things that have ever been written upon the Psalms of 
David by others is here brought together and arranged with 
skill. His original comments and expositions are among the 
choicest portions of the work. Every preacher and student of 
the Bible is placed under weighty obligations to Mr. Spurgeon 
for this treasury of the Psalms, rich in suggestions and hints, 
and inspiring to all readers. The work is issued by Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls in a style that reflects great credit upon 
them. It is very cheap at $2.00 a volume. A volume will be 
issued every two months until it is completed. There will 
probably be seven volumes in all. 





Tue ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. By Henry M. Cist, Bvt. 
Brigadier-General, U.S. V.; A. A. G. on the Staff of Major- 
Gen’! Rosecrans and the Staff of Major-Gen’! Thomas; Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Society of the Army of the Cum- 
berland. ew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1 00. 


This book is Vol. VII. of the series of ‘‘ Campaigns of the 
Civil War.’’ General Cist devotes the preliminary portion of 
his work to the western forces, beginning virtually where 
General Force left them in his book, From Fort Henry to 
Corinth, and covers the stirring series of irregular movements, 
raids, and border warfare attending the struggle for Kentucky; 
and devotes the body of his book to that succession of great 
western battles, beginning with Stone River, and ending with 
the three days’ fighting about Chattanooga. In these battles 
was developed to its full power that great army which gives 
its name to the volume, and which is peculiarly the army of 
the West, from all parts of which it drew its strength. Com- 
ing at a time when public attention is especially directed to 
this great passage of the war, the book needs no comment upon 
the importance or interest of its contents. It is written bya 
staff-officer of both Thomas and Rosecrans. It includes points 
of the war which, like the battle of Chickamauga and the ac- 
companying movements, have been the subject of vehement 
dispute; and it covers actions which, like the three days’ fight 
about Chattanooga, are among the most stirring and pictur- 
esque in the wholeconflict. General Cist has dealt with his 
topic in a way that will commend the volume to the judgment 
of al] impartial readers and critics. Eight excellent maps are 
included in the work, showing the great battle-fields of the 
western army. The appendices give the organization of both 
Federal and Confederate armies, followed by a complete index. 





Vicrork Hueo anp His Time. By Alfred Barbou. Trans. 
lated from the French by Ellen E. Brewer. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.00. 

This interesting and attractive book is illustrated with 120 
engravings by such distinguished artists as Mm Emile Bayard, 
Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Gervex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosse 
lin, Jean Paul Laurens, Lix, Oliver Merson, H. Meyer, Ed 
Morin, Scott, Vogel, Zier, and others, and also a great num- 
ber of drawings by Victor Hugo himself, engraved by Méarelle. 
A fac-simile levter of Victor Hugo prefaces the volume. In 
40 well-written chapters the life and times of the great French 
writer are presented. No man has won greater triumphs in 
literature than Victor Hugo. He has been called “‘ the father 
of French literature,’”’ and his name has been adopted in the 
street nomenclature of many French towns, and the Place 
d’Eylan is now known as Place Victor Hugo, in Paris, and is 
marked by his statue. His writings were largely devoted to 
the cause of humanity. The unparalleled number of his works 
shows his unusual industry, and his old age is full of honor. 
The book should be in every well-selected library, and will 
bear testimony to his great ability as a writer, as well as of his 


integrity and courage. 


ALCOHOL AND SCIENCE; or, Alcohol: What It Is, and What 
It Does. By Wm. H ves, M.D., author of Our Wasted 
Resources, etc. New York: National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. 

This work is the $500 Prize Essay, written by the author in 
response to an offer made by the National Temperance Society 
for the best standard work on temperance. It presents the 
scientific, embracing the chemical, physiological, and medical 
aspects of the question. The award was unanimously made 
by a committee, embracing such well-known members as A. M. 
Powell, James Black, Robert C. Pitman, Dr. A. A. Miner, and 
Hon. Neal Dow. The discussion presents the chief exper- 





last fifty years upon the nature and effects of alcohol. He 


treats the subject with eminent ability and clearness under the 


following heads: ‘‘What is Alcohol?” “‘ What Becomes of 
Alcohol when Digested ?”’ ‘* The | Action of Al- 


Nervous Diseases from Alcohol,—Its Effects on Progeny?” and 
answers the question, ‘‘Is Alcohol a Medicine?” He con- 
cludes that alcohol has its origin in the putrefaction of organic 
substances; that it is a poison; that it weakens the body, 
diminishes force, produces disease, and is an agent of degener- 
ation and death. — TES 


A Key To Harvey’s Practical GRAMMAR OF THE ENG- 
LisH LANGUAGE. 
R. Holcomb & Co. Pr cents. mt 
This key is prepared by an eminent Ohio teacher and ir 
tute worker. All of the sentences in Harvey’s Grammar 
corrected, or corrected and paised, are quoted in this 








upon each Psalm. The present volume covers the Psalms from | 


Each word is correctly parsed according to Harvey and | 





iments and observations made by scientific men during the John 


cohol ;’’ ‘‘ Is Alcohol a Poison ?” ‘Is Alcohol Food ?”’ “* Does bes pad 
Alcohol Sustain Vitality ?’’ ‘* Disease Cured by Alcohol,—|. 


a . , ; 


standard authors. All technical points in the grammar of the 
language are fully explained, faulty syntax and incorrect 
punctuation are corrected, and the work of the teacher made 
plain and simple. It is a work which will greatly aid the 
teacher in his daily instruction in grammar. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— Harper & Brothers have just issued some very timely and 
entertaining books for vacation reading, by both tourists and 
stay-at-homes. Among them is the ‘“‘Tourist’s Edition ”’ of 
Samuel Adams Drake’s The Heart of the White Mountains, 
their Legends and Scenery, with striking illustrations by W. 
Hamilton Gibson. The addition of a Tourist’s Appendix, one 
or two new maps, and an index, adapting it to the use of 
actual travelers, fit this admirable book to be an entertaining 
and useful companion during the hours of travel and leisure 
among the mountains. Those who desire to combine enter- 
tainment and instruction in their vacation reading, will find 
the Life of Dickens, by Adolphus W. Ward, in the ‘* English 
Men of Letters Series,’’ edited by John Morley, 12mo, cloth, 
price, 75 cents, a book just suited to their wants. The author 
presents the career of Dickens, and the remarkable success he 
had as a writer, in a most pleasing way. To the ordinary 
reader and admirer of Dickens it will be a source of great 
delight. 

The Harpers have also issued in book-form the charming 
popular story, which run as a serial through Harper’s Monthly, 
of the past year, entitled Anne, by Constance Fennimore 
Woolson, and beautifully illustrated by S.C. Reinhart. In 
the present form it can be read connectedly, and cannot fail to 
give pleasure to novel-readers, — and who in this day is nota 
reader of romance, to a greater or less extent ? 

The same firm publish in neat book-form the Reminiscences 
of my Irish Journey in 1849, by Thomas Carlyle. It is full of 
the peculiarities of the eccentric author. Of this book Carlyle 
himself says, ‘‘ This is my whole remembrance, or nearly so, 


of the Irish tour; plucked up, a good deal of it, from the 
throat of fast-advancivg oblivion (as I went along), but quite 
certain to me once it is recalled. Done now, mainiy, because 
[ had beforehand bound myself to do it; worth nothing that I 
know of, otherwise ended, at any rate, this Wednesday, 16th 


October, 1849.”’ 

— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have just published two 
books of special value and most timely for teachers and others 
who are to spend a portion of their vacation in travel. The 
White Mountains, a Hand-Book for Travelers: This book 
contains a complete guide to the peaks, passes, and ravines of 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire, and to the adjacent 
railroads, highways, and villages, with the lakes and mountains 
of Western Maine; also Lake Winnepesaukee and the upper 
Connecticut valley. It has six admirable maps and six pano- 
ramas. The Maritime Provinces is also a hand-book for trav- 
elers, and a guide to the chief cities, coasts, and islands of the 
maritime provinces of Canada, and to their scenery and his- 


toric attractions, with the Gulf and River of the St. Lawrence 
to Quebec and Mon ; also Newfoundland and the Labrador 
coast. It is furnished with four accurate maps and four plans 
of cities. These books are brought down to the — date, 
and contain just the information the tourist in these sections 
needs. They are well bound. Price, each $2.0. 


— The July number of Our Dumb Animals contains an 
unusual amount of information in regard to the Mass. Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, its publications, 
directors, committees, trustees of reserved fund, life-members, 
names of 37 deceased friends who have left it legacies, 100 
vice-presidents, and 475 prosecuting agents thro the State; 
also much information in regard to the present and prospective 
work of the Society. Copies can be obtained without charge 
at the Society’s rooms, 96 Tremont street. 

— Henry A. Sumner & Co., of Chicago, is continuing his 
‘* Hammock Series,’’ for summer vacation reading. They are 
light, breezy, and entertaining. Off the Rocks, a novel, by Toler 
King, 12mo, 417 pp., cloth, price $100; and A Sane Lunatic, 
by Clara Louise Burnham, author of No Gentleman, etc , 12mo, 


325 pp., cloth, price $1.00, are the two latest of these issues. 
The admirable typography and tasteful bindings in which this 
series are sent forth, added to the sprightly stories, will make 
these books eagerly sought by lovers of light reading at this 
season of the year. 








NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Matter of the Air in Relation to 


the Hablis of | 
Hol. Series; cloth; $2.00 
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HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITOTE. 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


A committee, consisting of the undersigned, was recently 
appointed by the Board of Trustees of the Hampton Normal 
Institute to examine and report upon the educational status of 
the institution. The committee has performed the work, and 
we gather the following facts of general interest from their 


very able summary: 

The examination was commenced Monday, May 22, and 
continued through four days, inclusive of the exercises of com- 
mencement, which occupied the entire day, Thursday, May 25. 
Two days were occupied in inspecting the classes in their class- 
room exercises. These consisted of recitations and teaching- 
exercises in the various branches. The time not spent in wit- 
nessing these exercises was given to the examination of papers 
written by the senior class. These papers were answers to 
questions submitted to this class in their several branches of 
study. A portion of time was given to the inspection of the 
industrial pursuits; these include blacksmithing, carpentry, 

rinting, tailoring, shoe-making, tin-plate work, harness-mak- 
ng, sawing, and milling, and farming, for the males; sewing, 
—— ironing, and cooking, and general house-work, for the 
females. 

The number of students in this institution is 501: colored, 
412; Indian, 89. Of these, 60 are in the senior class, all being 
colored but 3, who are Indians. 

The course of studies embraces all the branches usually 
taught in elementary schools,—reading, spelling, penmanship, 
etc.; and, as the classes advance, arithmetic, algebra, gram- 
mar, geography, history, bookkeeping, rhetoric, English liter- 
ature, physics, chemistry, psychology, theory and practice 
teaching, civil government, and political economy are intro- 
duced. Besides these, the whole school has a regular exercise 
in the items of daily news, and all the male students have a 
systematic mili drill. 

The methods of teaching witnessed in the classes were ra- 
tional; they were oral and objective. The teachers were uni- 
formly self-reliant, enthusiastic, and inspiring. The students 
evinced a desire to learn; their habits of attention were excel- 
lent, and their ready responses showed that they had much 
facility in thought and expression. The Indians were, on the 
whole, rather reticent, but the more advanced of these had 
“mee much power in the use of the language. 

ritten tests were submitted to the seniors, and the results 
in the several branches, taking the class as a whole, showed 
the following percentages of correct answers: Mathematics. 
34 8; history, 665; chemistry, 62.1; English literature, 625; 
practice teaching, 65 9 ; civil government and political econ- 
omy, 78 5; total average, 61.4. 

onnected with the Normal Institute is the Butler School. 
which serves as a training or practice-school for the students 
of the normal. This school is in charge of the teacher of 
methods in the institute. A fine a is here afforded 
for training in the art of teaching. Here each student spends 
a portion of his senior year. not simply in observing, but in 
acquiring skill by the practice of his art. 

A “kitchen garden,’’ as it is called, has been introduced 
into this school; this consists of practice in the various duties 
belonging to house-keeping, such as sweeping, dusting, laying 
and tending tables, washing, etc , etc. ese operations are 
practised under direction of the teacher, by all the pupils, sets 
of miniature utensils being furnished for the practice. Thus 
the ordinary exercises of the school are supplemented by train- 
ing to those habits of order and neatness so conducive to 
comfort, culture, and happiness in the home. 

The student of Hampton, therefore, is fitted for a place 
in the front rank of the aothing profession in that section 
of country where he is called to labor. Nor does his growth 
cease with his graduation. By a plan, so far as known to the 
committee, peculiar to Hampton, the former graduates of the 
school take the principal parts at commencement. Six of the 
exercises of this were by graduates of the class of ’81; 
uate of the class of ’73. For practical wis- 
dom and breadth of comprehension these parts could nowhere 
be excelled by any class of students of equal opportunities. 
All were delivered with force and expression, and must have 
convinced the most skeptical that the problem of the future of 
his race is solved when the colored man is furnished with an 
education and an equal chance to labor. 

Less time than we desired was given to examining the 
methods and estimating the results of the industrial educa- 
tion, which is a leading feature of the Hampton Institute; 
however, seen to show that manual labor as a 
training is an essential. 
required to give at least two days in a 
Some are engaged in working upon 
acres of tillage; others 
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ceived from his pupils, at the close of the year, Shakespeare 
in nine volumes.—Supt. posed of Peoria delivered the 
commencement address at this year. 

O. M. McPherson, a Illinois Normalite, is principal 
Semen: Osvew ° will assist in the Co. Inst. at 
that —Prin. J. A.S of d, has the Demo- 

r nomination for Co. Supt., and is doubtless for eiection. 
——The vacancy in the pene of school No. 3, Bloom- 
a os be a by Miss E. Sees. a. 

ear assts., signalize ection for nex 
. rege ply of educational period- 


















believe that, admitted to equal privileges and charged with 
the same responsibilities, the same results are to flow to the 


red man. 
M. E. Srriesy (N. Y. City), ) 
Hgnry W. Foore (Boston), | 
J. H. Warp (N. Y. City), + Com. 
Gro. A. WALTON (Mass.), | 
Mrs. E, N. L. WALTON (Mass.), | 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


* State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 


ALABAMA.—“ Talithi cumi’’ is the motto of one of the best 
schoois in the South,—Livingston Female Acad. The com- 
mencement exercises of this institution of learning convinced 
all who witnessed them that the constant effort of the teachers 
is to ‘show us how divine a thing a woman can be made.”’ 
The names of the principals, Dr. Carlos G. Smith and Miss 
Julia S. Tutwiler, are familiar to all who are interested in edu- 
cation in the South. Heart-culture is a prominent feature of 
this school, and, in bidding farewell to its pupils, it thus gives 
to them an amulet worthy to be worn until they ‘‘ cross over 
the river and rest in the shade of the trees.’’ ¥. 

Thomas R. Davis. Autaugaville, has 64 pupils in his school. 
Miss Susie Bliss is teaching at Gainesville, and has 94 pupils. 

At the recent Democratic Convention at Montgomery, Hon. 
H. Clay Armstrong, Supt. of Public Instruction, was renomi- 
nated by acclamation. 

Prof. Woodward has been elected principal of the public 
schools of Montgomery. The school fund is to be largely in- 
creased, and a new building secured which will accommodate 
a greatly increased attendance, and everything bids fair for a 
fine opening in the fall. Prof. Woodward’s resignation is a 
great loss to Dallas Acad. and to Selma. 





CALIFORNIA.—Golden Gate Acad. at Oakland, is hereafter 
to be called Hopkins Acad, from Mr. Moses Hopkins, who 
lately gave $50,000, not to Pacific Sem. but for the Acad., both 
being under the same trustees. Within a few days Mr. Hop- 
kins has given an additional $3,000 for the repairing and par- 
tial refurnishing of the Acad. Rev. H. E. Jewett is the prin. 

State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

Iowa.—The catalogue of State Univ. for 1881-82 makes an 
exhibit that is very creditable to the institution and the Com- 
monwealth of Iowa. Forty professors and lecturers are named 
in the faculty. The institution occupies 8 buildings and em- 
braces 5 depts. For the year, in all depts., 595 students were 
enrolled. Library contains 16,500 volumes. 


IOWA NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


County. Place. Com. Wks. Conductor. 
Appanoose, Centerville, Aug. 7, 3, C. J. Brower. 
Audubon, Audubon, ‘* 7, 38, R. M. Carpenter. 
Benton, B Plain, Vinton, July 31, 4, 8. Blackburn, 
Bremer, Waverly, Aug. 14, 2, D. C. Chamberlin. 
Butler, Clarksville, “ 1%, 3, IL. Baker. 

Cass, Atlantic, July 24, 4, R GH. Frost. 
Cerro Gordo, Mason City, Aug. 21, 2, L. L. Klinefelter. 
Cherokee, Cherokee, ** 21, 2, A. R. Sprague. 
Chickasaw, New Hampton, .“* 14, 3, — Breckenridge, 
Clarke, Osceola, July 17, 3, R. A. Harkness, 
Clinton, De Witt, * 31, 3, M. J. Wilcox. 
“rawford, Denison, Aug. 21, 3, Hugh Boyd. 
Decatur, Leon, July 31, 4, W J. Samson. 
Delaware, Manchester, Aug. 7, 3, H. G. Millen. 
Dickinson, Sprit Lake, ** 21, 3, A. Abernethy. 
Dubuque, Dubuque, “* 14, 2, N. W. Boyes 
Fremont, Pium Hollow, July 24, 4, Leigh Hunt 
Floyd, Charles City, Aug. 21, 3, J. C. Yocum 
Greene, Jefferson, Aug. 7, 3, A. E. Hammond 
Henry, Mt. Pleasant, ‘6 64, 8, J. B. Traxler. 
Jackson, Bellevue, ** 14, 2, C. A. Miller. 
Keokuk, Sigourney, July 24, 4, C. H. McGrew 
Lee, Keokuk, Aug. 7, 3, M. C. Campbell 
Louisa, Wapello, July 24, 3, M. D. Nicol. 
Lucas, Chariton, Aug. 7, 3, E. N. Cotton. 
Madison, Winterset, July 31, 4, S. M. Mowatt. 
Mahaska, Oskaloosa, * 31, 4, H. H. Seerly 
Marion, Knoxville, Aug. 7, 3, A. Yetter. 
Monroe, Albia, a , 4, R. A. Harkness. 
Pocahontas, Fonda, Sept. 4, 3, A. H. Sniff. 
Plymouth, Lemars, Aug. 21, 2, J. Wernli 
Polk, Des Moines, July 31, 4, D. A. Kent. 
Sac, Odebolt, Aug. 21, 2, — Bigsby. 
Union, Creston, * 14, 3, W. C. Yard 
Wayne, Corydon, July 24, 4, G. W. Samson 
Woodbury, Smithland Aug. 7, 3, N. E. Palmer 
Worth, Northwood, 34’ 2 Ira. Kling. 
Jno. W. Akers, Supt. Pub. Inst. 


Des Moines, Ia., June 22, 1882. 


InpIANA.—The eighth annual session of the Delaware Co 
Sumwmer Normal will open in the Muncie High School build- 
ing, Monday, July 17, and continue four weeks. Instructors: 
Jesse H. Brown; Lucy E. Robinson, elocutionist; Nannie C. 
Love, teacher of music; A. W. Clancy, Co. Supt.; and John 
O. Lewellen and Joseph O. Lambert, prins. 


ILLINo1s.— Ottawa city schools reélect all their teachers and 
advance the salaries of some.——Ottawa township high school 
graduated, this year, a class of 8 boys and 11 girls. ——Streator 


township high school graduated 15 girls.——The sophomore 
class of Champ presented Prof. Pickard a gold-headed 
cane at the close of the year.——The Adelphic Alumni held a 


meeting at the State Univ., Saturday evening before commence- 
ment, and an exercise was given one member from each 
class.——-Peoria teachers took their annual fishing excursion 
June 10.—Mr. Fred. Jeliff, of Galesburg High School, re- 











call to the principalship of Chester schools. Canton gradu- 
ating class, at the recent commencement, listened to a lecture 
by B. F. Taylor, instead of giving exercises themselves.—— 
The Shawneetown paper says Supt. Guy has done a great edu- 
cational work in their part of the county, but declines to re- 
engage in the city schools. ——We paragraphers risk great 
blunders when we attempt to expand and expound an item. 
One of our exchanges says that ‘‘ Thou Art the Man”’ was the 
subject of Miss Jessie F. Hannah at the late normal com- 
mencement. The letters we italicise make the mistakes in our 
contemporary’s report. 





State Editor, E. T, TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


NEw YORK.—The Potsdam Normal School has just closed 
one of its most successful years. Every one speaks in praise 
of Dr. Morgan, and his works speak loudest of all. The follow- 
ing have just graduated: Nettie Billings, Mamie L Barker, M. 
Augusta Cooper, Ella C. Douvin, Helen M. Hay, Mayfred 
Leonard, L. Kittie Leonard, Hannah MacCloy, May H. Wal- 
lace, Clara A. Smith, Anna J. Wright, Nettie M. Spencer, 
Cynthia E Everett, Anna E. Gillette. 

Hungerford Collegiate Inst. will be well represented at the 
college the coming year. 

The venerable Dr. Alden, prin. of the Albany Normal School, 
has retired, and Prof. E. P. Waterbury has been chosen in his 
stead. The work of Dr. Alden has been long, untiring, faith- 
ful, efficient. What more could be said ? 

A reunion of graduates of the Auburn High School is to be 
held July 21. 

The selection and election of Supt. Rickoff, late of Cleve- 
land, to the superintendency at Yonkers gives universal sat- 
isfaction. New York State will be proud of the man, and 
hopes to have an occasion of being proud of his work. 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City. 


KANSAS.—Many of the best schools of the State are following 
the example of Leavenworth, Atchison, and Topeka in the re- 
élection of supts. before the close of the schoo! year. In Law- 
rence, Supt. E. Stanley, G. W. Cooper, prin of high school, Ar- 
vin S. Olin, and T. N. Beckey, principals of ward schools, have 
all been reélected. Supt. Bion S. Hutchins, who graduated a 
year ago from the Normal Dept. of the Univ. of Kansas, has 
been elected for another year at Beloit, with an increased 
salary. In Junction City, Supt. Louis K. Webb has been 
reélected, the Board of Ed. for the first time electing in June 
instead of July. Supt. E. T. Trimbie will remain at Winfield, 
and Supt. Geo. W. Winans at Hutchinson. 

Supt. Tillotson of Topeka will conduct the Marshall Co. 
Normal Inst. this summer.——The Riley Co. Normal Inst. 
will be held at Manhattan, commencing July 10 and ending 
Aug. 4, with Co. Supt. J. H. Lee as conductor.——The La- 
bette Co. Normal Inst. will be held at Oswego, commencing 
July 24 and continuing four weeks. The Co. Supt. will con- 
duct it.——The Davis Co. Normal Inst. will be held at Junc- 
tion City, from July 10 to Aug. 4. City Supt. Louis K. Webb 
will conduct it.——The Normal Inst. for Sedgwick Co. will 
open at Wichita, Monday, July 17, for a term of four weeks. 
Conductor, Prin. J. N. Ross, of Eureka; instructors, Miss 
Ella A. Wood and Frank W. Miles.——Clay Co. will have an 
eight weeks Normal Inst., beginning July 10. Supt. D. E. 
Lantz, of Manhattan, conductor. The Co. appropriates $100 
toward its support. The Allen Co. Normal Inst. will be 
held at Iola, commencing July 10 and continuing four weeks. 
——The Douglass Co. Normal Inst. began Monday, June 19, 
and closes Friday, July 28.——The Wilson Co. Normal Inst. 
will open at Fredonia on Thursday, July 11.——The -Green- 
wood Co. Normal Inst. began June 20, and will continue in 
session four weeks.——The Republic Co. Normal Inst. is 
called to commence Saturday, July 8, at Belville, for the pur- 
pose of classification, and actual work will begin Monday, 
July 10. 


MICHIGAN.—The commencement exercises at Olivet Coll. 
were of more than usual interest. At the recent meeting of 
the trustees the following officers were reélected: Rev A. T. 
Pierson, of Detroit; Sullivan M. Cutcheon, of Ypsilanti ; 
Oramel Hosford, of Olivet; and Asa K. Warren of Olivet. 

The graduating class of Hope Coll., Grand Haven, consisted 
of 9, of whom 2 were young ladies, the first of the sex to receive 
diplomas from this institution. During the past year 91 stu- 
dents have been in attendance at this college and its outlook 
is a prosperous one. 

82 graduates received diplomas at the commencement exer- 
cises of the Detroit High School. Prof. C. K. Adams, of the 
Univ., delivered an address on ‘‘ The Place of the High School 
in our Civilization.”’ : 

The Ann Arbor High School had 63 graduates this year; 15 
in the classical course, 16 in Latin, 6 in English, 20 in the sci- 
entific, and 6 in the commercial. Of the 16 speakers at the 
commencement exercises 11 were ladies. 

Of the 6 graduates in the literary dept. of Adrian Coll. only 
1 belonged to Michigan.——The Latin motto adopted by the 
graduating class of the Grand Rapids High School had to be 
translated for twenty-five of its members.——W. S. Perry has 
been reéngaged as prin. of the Ann Arbor schools ata salary of 
$2.000.——Prof. Ewing of Ionia will be prin. of the Petoskey 
schools the coming year.——The St. Johns High School turned 
out five graduates.——The Somerville School, at St. Clair,— 
Mrs. Ballentine, prin.,—has had a very successful year. 

The Lansing Republican says that the dullness of the mat- 
rimonial market may be inferred from the fact that Lansing 
has some of the nicest schoolmarms in the world, and yet 
they are all applicants fr reéngagement, not to mention a 
large number of new candidates. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


MInnEsoTA.—The Lake City High School graduated eight 
students. The salutatory was given to Mary E. Mason and the 
valedictory. to Tinnie D. Hewitt. The new Supt., Prof. H. H. 
McIntyre, is meeting with excellent success; he has been re- 
elected for another year at a salary of $1200. 

Prof. C. A. Hamilton, the efficient prin. of schools at Reed’s 
Landing, has been reélected at a salary of $80 per month.—— 
Prof. S. A. Foster takes charge of the Plainview High School 
next year at a salary of $90 per month. 

The Mazeppa schools have been closed on account of the 
prevalence of diptheria. 

Prof. James McNaughton has received a deserved compli- 
ment of a reélection as Supt. of the Winona city schools at a 
salary of $1800. 

Supt. Tousley of Minneapolis has been authorized to intro- 
duce music into the public schools at a cost not to exceed $1800. 

At the oratorical contest ‘or the Hodgson prizes which took 

lace at Hamline Univ. the first prize was awarded to Hattie 
vin, the second to D. H. Tandy, and the third to L. J. 
Dobner. Mr. Tandy is a graduate of the Red Wiug High School. 
The Carleton Coll. graduating class, numbering 12, acquitted 
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themselves with great credit. Salutatorian, Miss M. E. Griffin; 
valedictorian, W. A. Selleck. 

At the commencement exercises of the Shattuck School at 
Faribault, the address was delivered by Rev. R. A. Holland, 
of Chicago. This is one of the best private schools for boys in 
the North west. 

Prof. Hill, of the Swede Coll. at St. Peter, has been sent to 
Utah by his people, to put a stop, if possible, to the further 
conversion of Swedes by the Mormons. 

During commencement-week at Hamline Univ., Supt. D. 
L. Kiehle lectured before the Philomathian society. 

At least 10,000 pieces of work of the pupils of the public 
schools of St. Paul, consisting of examination-papers, draw- 
ings, etc., are on exhibition at the Franklin School on Broad- 
way. This exhibit is excellent, and shows the best results of 
the teaching in the public schools. 

Three young men graduated from the Austin High School 
June 22. An address was delivered by Rev. E. R. Lathrop. 

Ox10.—A motion to reélect Dr. John B. Peaslee supt. of the 
Cincinnati schools for three years, was voted down by the 
Board of Ed. of that city. He was then reélected for one year. 
—Supt. L. D. Brown, of Hamilton, sailed from New York 
for Europe June 19. 

The North Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. met in Akron, 
Saturday, June9. A paper on ‘The Human Tongue’ was 
read by Rev. G. S. Weaver of Akron, and discussed by mem- 
bers of the Assoc. Other papers were ‘ Moral Culture,’ 
by Prest. Taylor of Wooster Univ.; ‘‘Sowing and Reaping in 
School Work,”’ by Supt. Alston Ellis of Sandusky. Music was 
furnished by Akron singers. 

May 30 R. W. Stevenson, Ph.D., was reélected supt. of the 
public schools of Columbus for the term of two years. The 
schools of Columbus rank among the best, and their excellent 
condition is largely due to the supervision of Dr. Stevenson, 
who is just completing his eleventh year as their supt. On 
Tuesday, June 13, almost the entire corps of teachers was re- 
elected for the school year 1882-3. Prof. Abram Brown was 
unanimously reélected prin. of high school, and his salary in- 
creased from $2,000 to $2,400. Salary of supt. of Music, Prof. 
Scarrit, was increased from $1,500 to $1,800. Salary of supt. 
of Drawing, Prof Goodnough, was also increased from $1,500 
to $1,800. Columbus High School graduated this year a class 
of 55,—10 boys, 45 girls. Commencement, June 22 at Com- 
stock Opera House. 

MissourI. — The State Teachers’ Assoc. met at Sweet 
Springs, Brownsville, June 20, 21, and 22. The attendance 
was good, prominent educators from all parts of the State be- 
ing R ig any among them, Dr. Shannon, Supt. J. M. Green- 
wood, Prest. R. C. Norton, Supt. H. M. Hamil, Prest. George 
L. Osborne, W. E. Coleman, Supt. D. J. Caldwell, Hon. W. 
W. Jones, State Supt. of Nebraska J. H. Hill, and J. 8. 
McGhee. The meeting was ably presided over by E. R. Booth, 
prest. of the Assoc. 


The first papers, by Prof. W. R.'Holloway, R. W. Douthat, Supt. J.J. 
Inglehart ot Columbia, Profs. W. N. Doyle ye W. H. Williams, oe 
careful preparation, and gave zest to the opening,—a great desideratum 
wr, W. 8, Goleman’ bh 

r. W.#. Coleman’s paper, upon the “ Relation of Public Instruction 
to Citizenship,” attracted widespread attention. Thes eru that 
a thorough and systematic study of the problem involving the relation of 
public instruction to citizenship, and the proper inte ion of results 
deduced therefrom, constitute the only safeguard t the disin 
ing encroachments of communism. e have among us too map 0- 
mers who sport upon the surface and play in shallow waters. We need 
more great fish to go down into the ocean of thought, and from its 
depths profound draw forth truths sublime to benefit humanity. 

pon motion of Mr. Greenwood, a further consideration of grammar 
was taken up. This gentleman made some practical remarks upon this 








subject, it being his opinion that a change from the usual methods was re- 
quired. He would begin with the concrete; more attention being paid to 
com position, leas to technicalities. 

— H. M. Hamil then addressed the institute in support of conserv- 
atism. 

The exercises the first afternoon commenced with the reading of a paper 
by Miss Elma J. Webster, of Kansas City, entitled “‘ Teachers as Non- 
conductors.”’ Miss Webster urged that the power of awaking mind is the 
galvanic battery of the school-room, and as such calls for more practical 
attention than hers give to it. It isone thing to master the machinery 
of method, and quite another thing to master that for which all methods 
exist, It takes serious and hard thinking to make the thoughts of the 
wise educators of the past our own. And only a thorough — 
and love of truth can lead to the adoption of their governing P nciples. 

cna subject was discussed by Rev. J. B. Weber, M. C. H. Ducher, and 
others. 

The Relation of Public Instruction to Citizenship was the theme of an 
able address by Mr. N. B. Henry. In the discussion of this subject Mr. 
H. A. White, Supt. Greenwood of Kansas City, Messrs. Buchanan 
and J, H. Hill referred in the most emphatic manner to the defective 
school-laws, and the failure of the State to meet the educational demands 
of the times. 

Mr. W. H. Campbell followed with a paper upon the subject of ‘‘ Natural 
Sciences in Public Schools.” 

In the evening Hon. W. W. Jones, of Nebraska, delivered the address; 
his subject being the “‘ Three Cities." The speaker showed by apt illus- 
trations that the material prosperity of a nation depended upon the devel- 
opment of the intellectual and moral nature of the people. 


Second ag 

After the usual preliminary business, Mr. J. M. Morris opened with a 
paper setting forth ‘*‘ The Educational Demands of the Age.” 

née of the most valuable papers of the meeting was by Supt. H. M. 
Hamil, of Louisiana, Mo., entitled “A Comparison of Missouri with other 
States Educationally.” The statistics given were not very flattering to 
the State. An animated discussion necessarily followed. 

Mr. Caldwell, of Independence, rather inferred that no one was to 
blame, Some one asked him why, ifthe great State of Missouri had such 
a grand school-fund and taxes were cheerfully paid. If county supervis- 
ion is so vitally important, is it notad to this State that 
she supports this supervision out of a paltry fund derived from — school- 
marms’? Every year they have to pay $1.50 for a certificate before they 
can teach, and from this pittance county supts. are supported. 

The exercises of the rnoon were opened by Dr. Shannon, who read 
an address upon the Duties of Citizenship. This was followed by a paper 
— ‘‘ The Necessity for Public Education,” showing careful thought 
and preparation. 

The report of the Ed, Commission,—Supt Greenwood, chairman,—was to 
the effect that it was the duty of this commission to suggest certain changes 
in the present school law. @ following subjects were considered; Count 
oo mg Text-books, Teachers’ Examinatione, Normal Institutes, an 

ools. 

In the evening Major J. B. Merwin gave some interesting educational 


reminiscences. 
Third 


Day. 

The last day of the session an with a scholarly paper by Mr. J. A. 
Erwin, on “ Music in our Schools.” 

“ Wealth, the Product of Intelligence and Nature,” was discussed by 
Mr. O. C. Hill. He argued that ignorance had never done anything but 
curse the race with imbecility and wretchedness, poverty and crime. 

The Com. on time and place of holding the Assoc. for next year reported 
Moberly, last Tuesday in June, but after a lengthy discussion as to the 
merits of Sweet Springs, it was selected as the most suitable place for the 
next m ° 

Dr. E. R. fienarix, of Fayette, delivered an address on “ Instinct and 
Reason,” illustrated by a chart on which was a classification of the powers 
of the intellect. 

“ Literatare in the Public Schools ” was discussed by Mrs. M. V. Neet, 
and the ‘* Teacher's Profession ’’ by Mr. W. Pope Yeaman. 

After the reports of the district Assoc., the following officers were 
elected for the mg | year: Prest. — H. M. Hamil, of Lexington. Vice- 
Prests.—A. Oldham, N. E. district; F. W. Parsons, N. W. district; W. H. 
Campbell, 8. E. district; J. M. Morris, 8. W. district. Sec.—Miss Haynes. 
Sec. of Transp.—C. H. Dutcher. Treas.—Mrs. M. V. Neet. 

In the evening the hall was filled, the members listening to elocution- 
ary exercises by Miss Greenwood and Mr. McDowell. The new prest., H. 
M. Hamil, gave one of the most stirring and beautifal addresses,—*‘ The 
best we have ever heard,’’ says the Kansas City Journal, to which paper 
we are indebted for this report. 

The retiring officers, citizens, and hotel proprietors were thanked, and 
ey prem of ’82 of the Missouri State Teachers’ Assoc. became a thing 
of the past. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Allentown High School graduated 23,— 
18 ladies and 10 young men. Supt. L. B. Landis presented 








the diplomas to the members of the class, and addressed them 
briefly as to the duties before them and how they should be 
met and discharged. At the conclusion of the address he pre- 
sented a gold medal, offered by Mr. Edwin Keller, to Charles 
D. Fehr, first honor in the male dept. This is the third year 
this prize has been furnished by Mr. Keller, and this year 
given to the male dept. for the first time. 

Texas —Summer Normal Schools will be held at Salado, 
Goliad, Corsicana, Sulphur Springs, Rockdale, Bonham, 
Thorp Springs, Waco, Gainesville, Henderson, San Antonio, 
Galveston, Huntsville, New Braunfels, Brownwood, Houston, 
Austin, and Jefferson. Each inst. will open on the 6th of 
July and close Aug. 16. 

The State Teachers’ Assoc. met June 27, 28, 29, 30. 


Virermia.—Prof. J. W. Wheeler, of Bowdoin OColl., Bruns- 
wick, Me., has been appointed professor of Greek at the Univ. 
of Virginia. 

In reply to recent press criticisms, Prof. Willis shows that 
the industrial depts. of the State Univ. are advancing and in- 
creasing more than any other depts. There are 15 students of 


| analytical chemistry, 17 students of applied mathematics, 84 


of chemistry, 91 of mathematics, 19 of geology, and 52 of nat- 
ural philosophy. And yet the State begrudges its small 
pittance. 

The colored people of the State are demanding that the 
teachers in their schools shall be of their own race, and the 
State Board of Ed. have decided to acquiesce and appoint col- 
ored teachers wherever it can be done safely. 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 

— The funds of Colby Univ. have increased $14,000 within 
the year, and the treasurer's report shows that the institution 
was never in so good condition as at the presenttime. The 
college has voted to confer no honorary degrees. Hon. J. H. 
Drummond, G. D. B. Pepper, D.D., and O S. Stearns, D.D., 
have been constituted a committee to amend and revise the 
course and methods of instruction. The college is evidently 
entering upon a new epoch, and a higher plane of action. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CiirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The State Normal School graduated six pupils: Harriet 
L. Mason of Keene, Esther A. Piper of Colebrook, Annie J. 
McAlvin of Amherst, Carrie A. Drew of Dover, Mary J. Briggs 
of Lebanon; Miss Agnes C. Hunt of Sandown, finished the 
post-graduate course. 

— Commencement at Old Dartmouth was the chief attrac- 
tion last week, and the most prominent feature of its exercises 
was the Webster Centennial oration by Hon Thos. F. Bayard, 
of Delaware. It was a matter of wonder that Mr. Bayard, 
himself not a graduate of the college or a political friend of 
Mr. Webster, should be invited to pronounce this oration. But 
the result proved the wisdom of the choice. Mr. Bayard’s 
father was a warm friend and admirer of Mr. Webster, and an 
associate member of con The oration, which occupied 
two hours in delivery, was a masterly effort, worthy of the 
man and the occasion. It was a bold and unqualified defense 
of the great statesman whose centennial it celebrated, against 
all his enemies, and will become a part of the standard litera- 
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New School Algebra 


In Prof. Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Course. 


Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20 
Sent to teachers, 
wuha view to introduction, Ween renlagt of 60 conta, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 28d St., New York. 


Tonic Sol-Fa Institute. 


A Normal Institute for instruction in the Tonic Sol- 
fa system of teaching Music will be held at SrprRine- 
FIELD, Mass. nning July 5, and continuing three 
weeks. The Subjects treated will be METHUD OF 
TEACHING, SIGHT-SINGING, HARMONY, 
VOICE-TRAINING, ELOUUTION, KINDERGAR. 
TEN, MUSIC, etc. Instructors, T. F. SEWARD, Dan- 
IEL BATCHELLOR, and THOMAS CHARMBURY. Terms, 
$10.00 for the full course. For circulars apply to 

THOMAS CHABRMBURY, 
371-tf West Springfield, Mass. 





ette Co., Penn. 





“Tt is what it professes to be, a compendium of 
knowledge necessary to the teacher, student, and - 
eral reader.’”-—ROBERT GRAHAM, State Supt of ° 
Instr. for Wisconsin, 

“ A teacher cannot fail to find in it a very 
ber of valuable anges tions regardin 
of teaching.” — D. F. 
Schools for Ohio. 

“It iseven better than recommended. All teachers 
and advanced students should have notes & it.”—E. 
M. ROTRAMEL, Co. Supt., Co., Li. 


“Tamv greatly leased with the Library, Itisa 
galockin wanet a= P 


** As an educational resource its worth has not a 
rival.”—Apb. H. Gipson, Fort Scott, Kan. 


<a Agents Wanted. Liberal 
Commissions. Outfit, Oc. 


THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT'S LIBRARY. 


25 Volumes in One. 


Text, Test - Questions, Outlines, Solutions, Parsings, 


Methods of Teaching, &c., &c. 
WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


—Emma Horr, Hart, Mich. 


num.- 
the best methods | !en 
DEWOLF, State Comr.of Pub 


text — knowl 
ractical modes of presentation 
puthors.”—Ill. School Journal. 
“ For the i 
octavo 
of which we have any 
should see that every 


vV. RITENOUR, Co. Supt., Fay- 
kno 





“ T find it all it was recommended to be, and more.” 


“* The outline in Grammar is alone worth the price 
the book.’”’—A. L. Funk, Prin. Schovls, Red Uloud, Neb. 

‘The outlines of the different sn 
. Asa reference-book 


Mr. Lind and his associates. It is an | 
required by oe 


nexperienced teacher it contains in its 532 
pages more practical va nag 
w * 
teacher’s desk has this work for 
handy reference,”’—N. Z. Jour. of Education 


IG Price, elegant cloth, beveled boards, marbled edges, $3.00, 
T. 8, DENISON, 
(B) Metropolitan Block, Ohieago, Ill. 


Boston School of Oratory. 


Fall course TWO YEARS ; shorter course, one year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete course 
of light gymnastics. Term begins Oct. 5. yg 
ati erset Boston, Maas., Oct. Ist to 5th, from 


Sow , 
10 to 12A.M. For es ly to 
815. can RAYMOND, Principal. 
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UMMER GCHOOL 


OF ELOCUTION. 
and Students. 


For Public Speakers, Readers, Teachers, 
Term of Six Weeks, July 3 to Aug. 11, at Cobourg, 
Canada, on the Nerth Shore of Lake Ontario. 
Cool and . Combines Recreation with study. 
Send for Circular to J. Mi. htel, Sec’y, National 
Scheol of Elecution and Oratery, oo a 


1418 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











WOMAN'S MEDIOAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. | SOTE NCH LADDERS. 74 and 76 Beekman Street, N.Y, 

The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, EET FE 200 WE ETSY 

1882, in the new college building. Clinica! instruction| , Edited by N. D’Anvens, author of the “ History of 

ie in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, | Att,” etc. A series of Readers planned to teach the Catalogues on Application. 
laws of . ' | Appt 

Filiadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Opsing ws of nature in - to be ¢ : ; 


Winter Quizzes are free for of material 
and a all ped orm hand the year. For fur- | of 
ther address RACHEL L. weer 
M.D., No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 
UMMER MUSIC CLASSES. SONG CLARION. 
By W. T Elemen Lessons 





Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St. New York, 
HAVE NOW READY, 


Natural Science for the Young: 


L.—Forms oF WATER. IL.—VeGERrasLe Ltrs. 


ka Specimen copies sent to teachers for examina- 
Sight-! tion on receipt of half the catalogue price. 8i7a 


Cloth, $25; Sheep, $35; 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA 
Complete, Fifteen Volumes. 
Half Russia, $40. 
Sold only by Subscri 
Wit pees posse of phe nited States. 
S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
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ture of the times. The alumni dinner came, this year, on 
Wednesday instead of Thursday, and was partaken of by be- 
tween 300 and 400. The degree of A.B. was conferred upon 
57 graduates, and that of S.B. upon 5. 

— The Stevens High School has been very successful the 
past year under Prof. L. S. Hastings. 





VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— At the commencement of the Univ. of Vermont the de- 
gree of A.B. was conferred on 11 members of the graduating 
class, I.C. on 5, and A.M. on 6. It is understood that the 
trustees have under consideration the appointment of a pro- 
fessor of agriculture, who shall give his whole time to scien- 
tific and practical agriculture, both in the institution and 
throughout the State. 

— Mr. S. W. Landon, for eight years prin. of St. Albans High 
School, has resigned and will go to Burlington to ,take charge 
of the high schools there. 

— Mr. John P. Howard’s gifts to the Univ. of Vermont, 
Tey the nearly-completed Lafayette statue, aggregate 

,000. 

— The Randolph Normal School closed its school-year Fri- 
day, June 23, graduating in its first course one of the largest 
and finest classes that ever left this institution, numbering 31. 
The aggregate attendance the past year has exceeded by 93 
that of any year in the history of the normal. Miss Helen D. 
Baright, a graduate of both courses in the San Jose (Cal. ) Nor- 
mal School, has been engaged to take Miss Pyles’s place, an- 
other year. With this exception the board of teachers remains 
the same. The next term opens Aug. 22. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


—Closing exercises of the Quincy Sch., Boston, took place on 
Tuesday, the 27th ult., and were almost wholly of a memorial 
character, in honor of Mr. E. Frank Wood, the late master, 
who died last January. A large class, 35 in number, received 
diplomas, after which speeches, referring to the life, character, 
and service of Mr. Wood, were made by the supt. of schools and 
others familiar with his career and work. r. Geo. W. Neal, 
for eight years the efficient submaster of the school, succeeded 
Mr. Wood as prin. 

— Salem Normal, which has just closed its 56th semi-annual 
term, graduated 38 young ladies. Prin. D. B. Hagar, in pre- 
senting the diplomas, said that the number of graduates of the 
term then closing, with those who had gone before, made the 
entire number graduated from the school 1269. Of this num- 
ber nearly all had been teachers in the public schools for an 
average term of from six to eight years. Some who grad- 
uated in 1856 are still faithful on efficient teachers. 

— The applications for admission to the Worcester Free In- 
stitate number 23, 12 of whom have been admitted, 4 condi- 
tioned, and 7 rejected. The whole number admitted to the 
janior class thus far is 35, which will be increased by the re- 
sults of examinations Aug. 29. 

— Prin. Wood of Northampton goes to Hopkinton for the 
summer; Miss Wood of the high school resigns. 

— During the past term the Bridgewater Normal School has 
had 166 students,—40 gentlemen, and 126 ladies. The gradu- 
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ating class numbered 34; 29 in the twu years’ course and 5 in 
the four years’ course. Prin. Boyden and his assistants de- 
serve the success they are receiving. 

— Wesleyan Acad. had a graduating class of 15,—9 young 
men and 6 Jadies. This is an odd year, however, the system 
under the 3-years’ course having ended last year, while ’83 
will be the first class to finish a 4-years’ course. There are at 
present 200 students in the institution. 

— Framingham Normal School,—Miss Ellen Hyde, prin. ,— 
with 56 pupils, graduated a class of 13. This school now owns 
an excellent library, to which the pupils have free access, and 
also an art-room, a laboroatory, cabinets and apparatus for the 
illustration of the natural sciences. The valuable library of 
the town of Framingham is also open to the pupils. 

— Westfield Normal,—J. G. Scott, prin.,—with 136 pupils, 
graduated 22. 

— Prin. A. G. Whitman and his assts., Misses Nettie E. 
Clark and Emma A. J. Bugbee, have made the Melrose High 
School a credit to the town, as is evidenced by the hearty sup- 
port of the local press. 

— J.W. Webster is arranging an excursion to Watkins Glen, 
Seneca Lake, Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Lake 
Champlain, and Lake George. Full particulars at Saratoga 
during the meeting. For information address J. W. Webster, 
Malden, Mass. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Rogers High School, Newport, graduates the largest 
class this year that has left that institution since it was started. 
The whole number of pupils in attendance is about 140. 

— At the graduation exercises of the Westerly High School, 
a class of three were presented with diplomas,—Miss Lizzie 
M. Clarke, Miss Mary N. B. Chapman, and Miss Anna L. 
Stanton. Prin. Adams was presented with a gold-headed cane 
by the school. 

— East Greenwich Acad. has enjoyed a very festive com- 
mencement week. 

— At the recent meeting of the corporation of Brown Univ., 
the resignation of Marshall Woods, Esq., treasurer for 16 years, 
was accepted. Rev. E. B. Andrews, class of ’70, was elected 
to the professorship formerly filled by the lamented Prof. 
Diman. Prof. Parsons having resigned, Dr. C. V. Chapin was 
appointed instructor in physiology. 

— The hanging of a new picture of the late Prest. Garfield, 
at Bridgham School, Providence, was made an occasion of 
much interest to the teachers and scholars by appropriate rec- 
itations, music, and speeches. 

— Mount Holyoke Sem. celebrated its 45th anniversary by the 
graduation of a class of 30 young ladies. The prospects of the 
institution are very bright; never before have there been so 
many students,J 268 being catalogued. At the meeting of 
the Alumni Association, the class of ’47, which graduated 
44 members thirty-five years ago,—29 of whom are now 
living,—was represented by 12 or 13 members. There will 
be no material change in the teaching corps. Miss Ward, 
the prin., and Misses Nutting and Brown go to Europe, and 
Miss Edwards and Miss Coles, who have been abroad, will 
probably resume their duties at the beginning of the next 
school year. 





— The advantages of the Rogers High School, Newport, are 


becoming more and more apparent every year. The graduat- 
ing class of this year is the largest that has yet been recorded. 
The roll of the school has steadily increased from 66 at the 
organization in 1873 to 140, 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— A class of 23 members graduated from the State Nor- 
mal School. The recitation exercises were very interesting, 
and gave abundant evidence that the instruction had been 
thorough and accurate, The graduating exercises took place 
in the South church, which was well filled with interested 
friends of the school. The diplomas were presented by Gov. 
Bigelow. The several essays were well written and well read, 
and the class, as a whole, was one of the best ever graduated 
from the school,—every way a credit to the institution; and we 
have no doubt the members wil! prove a great blessing to the 
State. Prin. Carleton leaves next week to conduct an institute 
in Austin, Texas. 

— Supt. Harrington has been re-elected to the supervision of 
the schools of Bridgeport for another year. The schools under 
his care are doing a good work. A class of seven members 
graduated from the high school at the close of the term. ‘The 
new and well-arranged building for this school will be ready 
for use in September. 

— As we recently intimated would probably be the case, 
we now state that Prof. Hitchcock has accepted the position 
of prin. of the graded school at Windsor Locks; and the for- 
mer prin., Mr. Geo, Stockwell, goes to Schaghticoke, N. Y., to 
engage in the work of the ministry. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


A member, who has been engaged at an advanced salary (in 
consequence of offers of position made him by the Bureau), 
writes: 


**Mr. OncuTT,—Dear Sir ;—I have made arrangements for 
the coming year which will in honor prevent my being a candi- 
date for any position. I shall have to request the withdrawal 
of my name from your Bureau, for the present. I have been 
greatly pleased with your agency, and have no doubt you 
would have successfully met my wishes. I have recommended 
you to friends as the most reliable agent, and I trust in that 
way to aid you. Yours very truly, A. L. D. 


A stranger at Gloucester, Mass., sends us the following on a 
postal-card: 


**T shall call on you Monday, to join your Bureau, and 
learn your plans. I hear nothing but favorable reports of 
your aid, and desire its benefits, Oh P. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘ I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.’’ 
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STEEL 
PENS. 


SPENCERIA 





In 230 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


316 tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 











Agents Wanted. 





THE FAMOUS 27 STOP BEETHOVEN ORGANS. 


Suitable for the Parlor, Chapel, Lodge, Church or Sabbath School, 











THACHERS, 
Male and Female, 


We want your services during Vacation, 
contin Beoeks, aud will pay yeu liberally. 
Call on or address, 


HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


DuRING VACATION, to sell the 
“ > Rest,” a@ con- 
venient article for holding a book 


white studying or reating. One 
Bee be ane uk the ofhoetaf tals 
paper. Address, for circulars 
and terms to ts, 


. P. LITTLE, 
P.O. Boz 169, Providence, R. I. 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


IMMEDIATELY! 


and -school Teachers to fill vacan- 
cies in Kansas. LEMMON BROB., Teach- 
ers’ Bureau, Bank Build’g, Kansas City,Mo. 376b 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE ot 
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THE BEETHOVEN ORCAN. 
Height, 16 ins., Length, 46 ins., Depth, 24 ins. 
New Style No. 9000, Handsome Solid Black Walnut Case | i.ctinnss 





—A BRIEF DESCRIPTION.—— 


PRICK Boxed with Organ $90.00 


Bench, Book and 
Music, ONLY 

CASE .—Handsome Solid Black Walnut, manu- 
factured so as not to take the dirt or dust. Tho- 
roughly seasoned and kiln dried, so that it will stand 
the test of any climate, handsome rubbed Varnish 
finish and polish; carved and ornamented with ara- 

e designs in gold, fret music desk, pocket, han- 
dles and lamp stands. It is built to last, not for show. 
ACTION,—Containing 27 Stops, with a great 
variety of Stop Combinations, enabling the perform- 
er to imitate (by following the simple instructions 
sent) a French Horn, Violin, Piccolo, Saxaphone, 
Full Orchestra, Cello, Church Pipe Organ, and many 
other beautiful effects. In addition you have the 

ordi Organ at your command. 


27 STOPS as follows: 
1—Cello, 8 foot tone. 14—Echo, 8 foot tone. 
2—Melodia, 15—Dulciana, 9 foot tone. 


OE mt 16—Clarionet, 8 foot tone. 

4— ual Sub-Bass, 16 foot 17—Voix Celeste, 8 foot tone. 
ne. 

urdon, 16 foot tone. 


1 
18—Violina, 4 foot tone. 
19—Vox Jubilante, 8 and 4 
6—Saxaphonce, 8 foot tone. foot tone. 
7—Viol di Gamba, 8 foot tone 20—Piccolo, 2 foot tone. 
8—D parce. 8 foot tone. 21—Coupler Harmonique. 
o—Vi Dolce, 4 foot tone. 


a See 


eeeeeee 7. . eee eee ° 


ia 
oO 22—Orchestral Forte. 
10—Grand Expressione, 8 foot 23—Grand Organ Knee Stop 


tone, 24—Right Knee Btop. 
11—French Horn, 8 foot tone, 25—Automatic Valve Stop. 
12—Harp olian. =~ Rignt Duplex Damper. 
13—Vox Humana, Tremulant. 27—Left Dup!ex Damper. 
With grand and thrilling accessory and 
LLOWS Finest Treble. ‘Rubber, Upright 
_ u ’ prig 
= three bellows combined, with four Steel 
with Automatic Valve Stop, an ingenious 
arre t for preventing an over-supply of air. 
BREBS ctu eames watecmn ct 
. of whic 
are secured to ock by dovetailitng instead o 
Seer ve, which soon breaks or rattles. e 
ngue never breaks or wears out, holds its 


Golden 
fona_periechly. No tuning is ever required after 
TONE Superb, Thrillingly Sweet and Pure. I 























with Bench and Music Book. manufactured at four times the price. An Organ 
like the above containing thesame variety of music 
: would cost through high-priced organ manufactur- 
SPECIAL DAY OFFER TO READERS oF | * 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. from the 





introduced the readers of this 
~ aoe — N3uE Naat Ze bavs, so that all can see and appreciate its 
% Fe ne San os ow, if you will REMIT - 
9(878 00:) dollars, I wil ship You Tie a (B90), which is the || all orders under $00, 
galy price at which this Grean ie gotd, “Tho oat aoam Ve 
to $125.00, on account of the increase in the price of labor and 
used in its construction. w , . ke this 
may order one now look 
aa the Beethoven makes me of I regard this man 


dol!¢rs in newsnaper 


F. BEA 





‘Bani 


f | gard toitint 


ers at least $450. This combination of Reed-Board 
and Stop Werk, bear in mind, in the BEETHOVEN 
is patented. No other organ maker dare build it. 
PRICE.—The price of this Organ, which in- 
cludes a music book, organ bench, choice music, 
&c. securely packed and delivered on board the cars 
at Washington, New Jersey, is ONLY $90.00. 
TERWMS,—tThe terms are Net Cash. Remit- 
tances may be made by Bank Draft, Post Office 
Money Order, Registered Letter, or Express prepaid. 
WARRANTED,—The BEETHOVEN is war- 
ranted for six years. Shipped on one year’s trial. 
—>—____—_—_—— 
FACTORY .— Comer Railroad Ave. and Beatty 
t., Washington, New Jersey. Largest in the world. 
Running day and night to fill all orders promptly 


Go Whom it May Concern: 
aa@ifthe Beethoven Organ, after one year’s con- 
stant use, does not give you perfect satisfaction in 
every particular, and is in any way not as repre- 
sented in this advertisement, I hereby bind myself 
to take it back and refund you your money paidin 
current funds, with legal interest of New Jersey, 
(six per cent.) I further agree to pay freight 
charges on the instrument both ways, the money to 
be retunded immediately upon receipt of the in- 
strument at Washington, New Jersey. I further 
agree, if requested, to exchange it for any other 
organ or piano as shown in ny catalogue. 
Very truly yours, 


Met Yeeatly 


HOW TO ORDE R—Enclosed find money for 


thoven ave read your statement in re- 
gs advertisement, and I order one on 
condition that it must prove exactly as represented 
in every particular, or I shall return it at the end of 
one year’s use and demand the return of my money, 
with interest from the very momeut I forward it, at 
six percent., according to youroffer Bevery par- 
ticular to gi Name, Post Office. County, 
State, Freight Kration, and on what Railroad. 
Be sure to remit Oy Bank Draft, Post Office 

















The Organ 
This oor te eer good for only ten 
offer 
BEAR THISIN MIND. This Jowspaper must 


have all the money in hand, it will pay you to borrow 
wavenee aad thus secure the best organ that can be off 


rice than an ordinary orvan by 


TY, Washington, 


oney Order, Registered Letter or Express prepaid 
speaks for itself. Often 20 sales have been traced 
daysfrom date. PLEASE 


be returned to secure this 
office within ten days from this 


price. If mailed from your post 

it will be received, not otherwise, or you may accept by tel ph on 
iyi i be recived, not otorviag of 70 my ace STAD on 
unless accompan 
ment must be mailed within ten days 4s specified. 


DATED, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, JULY 6, 1882. 
N. B.—As this special offer is limited and will not be repeated, 7s 


day. I shall 
ied with this newspaper, and pay- 


@ part 
red, at a less 
makers is usually sold at. 


New Jersey. 
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Some Late Publications. CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, = 

athe ts) TOS 28 = ats Dia ete 8S . ainut st. 
Title. Father. Publisher. price.|Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘rruttirit: 

Ante. Bess, and Ww asps +, Internat. Scientific Series. Lubbock D Appleton & Co, N ¥ $2 eo SERRE RNR TIA IEE PEI AIM ORONO A IIE A POE 

oating Matter of the Air ° . = : a Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Cataiogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
EI ts of G ~ ; 
Sollern Gael Canter: Stat. Second, ; Third, and Fourth Saeiare & Oo, EF °°! eg SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 
Patterson “ o6 66 8: 


Common School Speller. - 
Astronomy. New edition. 


National System of Industrial Drawing. Handbook No. 2. 


The Teacher’s Examiner. 

Little Gems of Literature for Memorising. 

Annual Cyclopedia for 1881. - . : 
Steam Engineer’s Guide. ° - 
Questions in Plane Geometrical Drawing. - . 
Fixing Facts of American History. - : : 
Anne. A novel. - - - - : - 
Linguistic Essays. - - - 
Couquest of Peru. New popular ed. 2vols, - - 
Angio Saxon Primer. - - - 
Pen Pictures of Modern Authors. - . - 
Political Economy. - : . a 
Elements of Wave Motion. - - - - 
Age of Fable. New enlarged edition. . - 
New Catalogue. Pp. 40. - ° - - - 
The Order of the Sciences. - - - - 
Sea side Studies in Natural History. - - - 

A Sane Lunatic. Hammock Series. - . - 


PUBLISHER’ S NOTES. 





Gilbert & Rolfe Potter, Ainsworth & Co, N Y 
é “e <é ii) 


Bartholomew 


Thompson A H Thompson & Co, Chicago 1 50 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co, N Y¥ 
D Appleton & Co. NY 5 00 to 10 00 
Edwards Henry Cary Baird & Co, Phila 2 50 
Holmes we 3 75 
Northam © W Bardeen & Co, Syracuse 75 
Woolson Harper & Bros, N Y 1 25 
Abel Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 4 00 
J B Lippincott & Co. Phila ea, 1 50 
Sweet Macmillan & Co, N Y 60 
Shepard G P Putnam's Sons, N Y¥ 1 25 
Thompson Porter &.Coates, Phila 1 50 
Michie D Van Nostrand & Co, N Y 5 00 
Bulfinch S W Tilton & Co, Boston 2 50 
Baker, Pratt & Co, N Y 
Shields Chas Scrjbner's Sons, N Y 50 
A&EC Agassiz Houghton, Miffin & Co, Boston 3 70 
Burnham H A Sumner & Chicago 1 00 


— = a — Oe —————————— 


Pa and others will find it ietame by 
acting as agents for the book. For full partic- 


CompouND OxyGEN IN CATARRH.— The | lars and terms apply to Mr. Humphreys, 55 


following letter, which came unsolicited, 
shows how promptly Compound Oxygen acts 
in a very troublesome disease, which, if 
not arrested, too often assumes a distressing 
and loathsome character. Not only in the 
early stages of this disease, but after it has 
become deeply seated and offensive, has it 
been found to yield to the action of this new 
and remarkable remedy: 

*“Capy & WoLWwortnh’s BusingEss COLLEGE 

AND PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


Union SQUARE, NEw YORK, Oct. 25, 1881. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN.— Sirs: I have 





now been using your Compound Oxygen—home 
treatment — for about six weeks, for a trouble 
some and very disagreeable catarrh, which was 
fastened on me by sleeping for years in a cold 
room, with my feet out of one window and my 
head out of another! 

Now for the results. In two weeks I appre- 
ciated a slight change, and in four weeks my 
head became as clear as anybody’s my breath- 
ing became freer, and general health much im- 

roved, although not specially bad before. 
The difficultyin the throat—postnasal, do you 
call it?—is not fully corrected, but it is so 
much better that I am more agreeable to my- 
self, and much less disagreeable to others than 
I was before using the oxygen. 

I am delighted more than I can tell you with 
your remedy, and give this testimonial volun- 
tarily, which you are at liberty to sell for waste 
paper or make such other use of as you choose. 
I know there are many teachers who, like me, 
suffer from catarrh, and who like me have re 
Sused for a long time to acknowledge it, who 
would be greatly benefited by the use of ‘Com- 
pound Oxygen. Yours, very respectfully, 

C. E. Capy.”’ 

Our treatise on Compound Oxygen, its 
nature, action, and results, with reports of 
cases and full information sent free. Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE new extension of the Hoosac Tunnel 
Line from Mechanicsville to Saratoga, extend- 
ing along the side of Saratoga Lake and afford- 
ing passengers a most excellent opportunity of 
viewing this celebrated fashionable resort, 
enables the Fitchburg Railroad to furnish the 
shortest and most attractive route to Saratoga. 
A large excursion-party of teachers, for whom 
special accommodations have been provided, 
will leave Boston from the Fitchburg Depot at 
8.380 a. m., Monday, July 10, to attend the 
great Saratoga educational meetings; they will 
be reinforced by 150 to 200 teachers from Proy- 
idence and Worcester at Gardner; and at 


Greenfield, by delegations from western Massa- 
chusetts. Teachers will do well to avail them- 
selves of this favorable opportunity to travel in 
congenial company. The regular through 
trains, with parlor cars, leave Boston at 8.30 
and 1115 a. m., arriving at Saratoga at 3.30 
and 730 p. m. respectively. The 3 p. m. train 
reaches Saratoga at 1040 p.m. Tickets for 
the round trip, $7.50 from Boston, and from 
other points at. correspondingly low rates. 


THE fairest faces are sometimes marred by 
myriads of pimples, and markings of tetter or 
freckles, which are readily removed by a pop- 


ular toilet dressing, known as _Dr. C. W. Ben. 
son’s Skin Even scrofulous ulcesr 


yield to it. 


—— 

G. M. W. HumPHREYS, son of E. R. Humph- 
reys, LL.D., who has been connected with D. 
Appleton & Co.’s Boston Agency for three 
years, and one year with Messrs. Alden & 
Hazen, bas been appointed manager of the 
** People’s Book Concern,”’ located at 55 Kilby 
street, Boston. The People’s Book Concern 
has published #wnew work entitled God's Doings 
in Our Vineyard, which will be duly noticed 
in the next issue of Tux JournNaL, The work 
will,be gold only by subscription, and teachers, 





Kilby street, Boston. 


A Fact Worts KNow1nG.—Families, trav- 
elers, and tourisis arriving or leaving the city of 
New York for business or pleasure, or to visit 


Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, Long 
Branch, or other summer resorts, will find it 
convenient to stop at. the Grand Union Hotel, 
in the eity of New York, opposite the Grand 
Central Depot. First- class in all its appoint- 
ments; elevator and all modern improvements; 
kept on the European plan; it has 450 elegantly 
furnished rooms, reduced to one dollar and 
upwards, per day (also elegantly furnished 
suites for families), fitted up at a cost of one 
million dollars. 

Families, travelers, and tourists can live bet-| 5 
ter for less money at the Grand Union than at 
any other first-class hotel in the py fs Its din- 
ing-rooms are elegantly carpeted ; its restaur- 
ant, café, lunch, and wine rooms are supplied 
with the best at moderate prices. An elegant 
restaurant, 75 feet square, just finished, where 
families can dine quietly as at home, and at a 
much less expense. A number of rooms 
elegantly fitted up for dinner, lunch, and sup- 
per parties. 

Guests’ baggage to and from Grand Central 
Depot free, thus saving carriage-hire and ex- 
pense of baggage-transfer. \ 

W. D. Garrison, the manager, ever endeavors 
A — his numerous guests. Try the Grand 

nion 


For the accommodation of school officers 
who are seeking first-class teachers, and teach- 
ers of every grade who desire good positions, in 
New England, at the West, or at the South, 
who will attend the great educational meeting 
at Saratoga Springs, notice is hereby given that 
the undersigned, manager of the New England 


Bureau of Education, will be carey at said 
meeting from Monday evening, July 10, to Sat- 
urday morning, July 15, to give personal at- 
tention to all who may desire his services, 
Hiram ORcurTT. 


IT is safe to employ J. A Swasey, 21 Brattle 
street, Boston, to make new blackboards and 
repair your old ones; his work is well known, 


is highly recommended, and has stood the test 

of time. His boards are unequaled. His system 

of blackboards is broad and rote pecan By ha 

Qs line with the advance schoo! system of the 
ay. 








B4ss NUMBERS auciddes, RE- 
ViEWS, Books Published in rr Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Ori » @tc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books ‘that wry rang wet 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, iReports, 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 

Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8. CLARK, 


378 21 BAROLAY STREET, NEw YORE. 





SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 


Catalogue of Books, 
And you will become a purchaser, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
372tf 1234 Nassau Street, New York. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 
90 Chambers St, N.¥. City. saveow 


$663 SLC decane 








DUPLEX 
Copy-Book. 


good, smooth su 
352 22 





1 Baby Mine. 

5 The Old Cabin Home. 

6 The Little Ones at Home, 

12 See That My Grave's Kept Green. 
13 Grandfather's Clock. 

18 Where Was Moses when the Light 
24 Sweet By and By, oa 
26 Whoa, Emma. {Maggie. 


130 Comin 
181 Must 


65 The Minstrel Boy. 


185 Don’t be An 


983 Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still 

94 Suuday Nig ht When the Parlor’s 

95 The Gypsy f Warning. (Pull. 
102 ’Tis Bat a Little Faded Flower. 
104 The Girl I Left Behind Me. 


196 Thou Hast Le 
204 You Were F 


116 I Am Waiting, Essie Dear. 220 Annie Laurie, 


119 Take Me Back’ to Home & Mother 
120 Come, Sit by My Side, Darling. 





224 Come. B 


Two books in one atthe price of one. copy. it pirede 
port for the hand. ne stumbling on lower edge of buok. Cir- 


culars and samp i pages f free. Ad 


146 You May Look, but Musn't Touch. 


170 I’m Lonely Since M 


191 Flirtation of the Fan 

194 Why did She Leave Him ? fother. 
Learned to are ae An- 

208 There’s None Like a Moth 


106 Little Buttercu 
07 Carry Me Back fo O14 Virginn 209 Whisper Softly 
ita The Old Man’s Drunk Again. ” 211 Will You Love 


Me. Whem I’m id. 
222 Sherman’s March to the Sea. 
Come. 


Writing always near 


. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 





SONGS, One Cent Each 


zi Kies Me, Kiss Your Darling. 
123 A Flower from Mother’s Gave. 

124 The Old Log Cabin on the Hill. 
Thro’ the Rye, 

e, Then, Meet as Strcagers 
188 The Kiss "Behind the Door- 
189 1°. Remember You, Lov 


228 Love Among the Roses. 

232 Old Arm Chair (as sung by Barry.) 
239 The Sailor’s Grave. {in the Garden 
242 Farmer’s Daughter ; or Chi 

243 Oh! Dem Golden Slippers. 

246 Poor, buta Gentleman Still. 

249 Nobody's Darling but Mine. 

251 Put My Little Shoes Away. 

252 Darling Nellie Gray. 


in My 
yers. 


Ww you an Youn 
4 When Saw Sanat ellis H a 160 There’s Always @ Seat in the Par- | 265 Little Brown dug. 
48 Take this Letter to My Mother. lor for You, 256 Ben Bolt. , 
49 A Model Love Letter,—comic 152 I’ve no Mother Now, I’m Weeping | 257 Good Bye Sweetheart. 
63 Wife’s Commandments.—comic, 158 Massa’s in de Cold, Cold_Groun 260 Sadie Ray. 
54 Husband’s Commandments. 159 Say a Kind Word en You Can. 270 Tim Fini *s Wake. 
66 Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane 165 I Cannot coal the Old Songs. 278 The Hat Father Wore, 
68 Marching Through Georgie ae es yo N neta PU Kise Megan, Down to the Clubs 
the a. 
PO EN ae 109 Joaniethe Ay of Kildare. 279 The Vacant Chair. 


Bowes Died | 280 The Sweet Sunny South, 


r2 The Faded Goat foort. [Night. | 172 Tenting on the Old C Ground. | 288 Come Home Father. 
77 My Old Kentucky Home, Good | 176 Doa’t You Go, Semmy, m’t Go. | 284 Little Maggie May. 
84 111 be all Smiles to Night Love. 180 Willle, We have Missed You. Molly Bawn. 

86 Listen to the Mocking Bird. 182 Over the Hills to the Poor House. | 288 Sally in Our Ally 


with Me, Darling. 


ad Little One's Waiting for Me, 
301 I'llGo Back to my Old Love Again 
302 The Butcher Boy. 
8u6 I’se Gwine Back to Dixie. 
308 Where is My Boy To-Night. 
810 The Five Cent Shave. 
819 Linger, Not Darlin 
$26 Dancing in the Su wight. 


but Ill Forgive. 
other's in 





Remember, we wi 


We will send by mall, port neta, any ten of these songs for 40 cents ; any twenty-five songs for {5 cents; an 


accnss, post- paid for 49 cents. 


Fifty for 25 cents. Or we will send all the above one hund 
not send less than ten songs. Order songs by NUMBERS @ one or three cent postage stamps. Valuable 
Setalogue Free, -Meution this paper. "WORLD MANUF'G CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 





All wanting the Best Teachers, American 

ane noretgu. © fer Families, Scheels, Colle- 

7 el any department of "instraction, low 

hi ae et me Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. tis mailed for 3-cent stamp. 


GOOD TEACHERS seeckin 
— : ae Application-form. 


9 W, SCHERMERHORN, A.M. M., perry 
262 eow 7 East 14TH ates. NEW IW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll » schools, and families superio: 





Profes ors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 
esses for ee department of instruction; recommendr 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. Mt gel 
240 az fa ont Oe (mare New eee. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without depen Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 


lies with th hly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Lan epee HE —_ we abroad ee we y Ane country 

om superior panions 
end ‘uidiion. Ge Call on or address” 


PROFESSO 
348-22 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. ¥ 


Union Teachers’ png 








THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


on tet Sal positions ; supplies Schools of every 
and Families, with Teachers without charge 
gives Parents information of Schools; Rents and Se rH 


rties. 

TEAOH will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms. Those having schools to dispose of should 
sad wo Genteinlinns ob tap Geminis tae. No ad- 
vance fees. Fuil with remice © forms, 
and the “EDUCA an eight-page 


monthly, mailed for a Address 


fe 
1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPASIA, Pa, 





Educational ‘Bureau, 


36 und Frofewors proved with poi 






















PINCKNEY’S 
| Agency for Schools and ‘Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873, 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS. 


Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make ear! lication in 
order to be represented in our new etin now in 
preparation. 

sy Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 


Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Domestic Building, N. Y. City. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We have now on our list a large number of calls, and 
are able to refer nearly all. our applicants to suitable 
vacancies a8 soon as Fhe hen gong We still need man 
good teachers. p for application-form ap 
testimonials. 

It affords me pleasure to say a word for the Pennsy)- 
vania Educational Bureau. er since I grad 
tried to secure a good position. After several years of 
unsuccessful effort I concluded to register with the 
Pennsylvania Bureau. Iwasa ee ¢ < 
it but a short time before many vacancies 
known to mé, and soon afterward I had the choice of 





three or four very good positions 1 accepted one that 

. Aids Teachers in obtaining Situations. suits me precise , length of term, and loca- 

2 Provides Well-qualified ‘Teachers for any position | tion are just as owe all to the Bureau, and 

without charge. hence am free to say, that teachers in want of tions 

3. Recommends Good Schools to Parents. should apply at once to Prof. L. B. os a _ 

4. Sells or Rents School not help bu an sy me DELA 

Teachers’ application-form sent for stamp. Address and Supt, Public c Schooled Bristol, Pa, 
368 A. LOVELL & 00., 40 Bond St., New York. 370 631 H nies ae * Alient Be. 





N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Fall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to sécure the 
best positions should register immediately. 
Blank Forms of Application and Circulars 
sent to all inquirers, free of charge. The de- 
mand for good teachers at this office is greater 
than ever before. 

The Best Teachers in the West and 
South wanted (to join our Bureau) for the 
supply of Western and Southern Schools of 
-levery grade ; first-class Teachers from the East 





*- land to act as Superintendents in the West and 
South; and all Eastern Teachers who desire 
sno; [PRMGOIaE Gitagaen Jee tng exetaaetnees 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Messks. Hoveuton, Mirriin & Co., Bos- 
ton, publish a valuable list of ‘‘ Out-door Books 
for Summer Reading.’’ Their excellent books 
emphasize the sentiment of Willmott,—‘‘ Many 
books belong to sunshine, and should be read 
out of doors.”” Among them are the works of 
John Burroughs: “ Birds and Poets, with 
other Papers,’ ‘‘ Locusts and Wild Honey,”’ 
‘‘Pepacton,” *‘ Wake Robin,’ ‘‘ Winter Sun- 
shine,’ each $1.50. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
pooks: ‘**‘ Miy-day, and other Pieces,’ ‘* Po- 
ems,” Little Classic style, each $1.50 ‘* Nat- 
ure,” by same author, 75 cents. Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s ‘‘Country By-ways,” $1.25. Lucy 
Larcom’s ‘‘ Wild Roses of Cape Ann,” 
‘* Road-side Poems for Summer Travelers,’’ 
and “ Hillside and Seaside in Poetry,’’ each 
$1.00. James Russell Lowell’s ‘‘ My Garden 
Acquaintance,” and *‘ A Moosehead Journal,”’ 
75 cents. John Campbell Shairp’s ‘‘ Poetic 
Interpretation of Nature,’’ $1.25. Celia Thax- 
ter’s ‘‘ Among the Isles of Shoals,’’ ‘‘ Poems,”’ 
‘* Drift-weed,”’ each $1.50. Henry D.Thoreau’s 
‘* Walden, a Life in the Woods,”’ ‘‘ A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,’ ‘ The 
Maine Woods,” “Cape Cod,” “ Early Spring 
in Massachusetts,’’ and “‘ Letters and Poems,”’ 


each $150; and Charles Dudley Warner’s 
‘* My Summer in a Garden,’’ $1.50, and “* The 
Wilderness, and How Spring Came in New 
England,’’ 75 cents. For others, see announce- 
ment in another column of THe JOURNAL of 
this week. 


TEACHERS and school officers should read 
the offer of the New York Crayon Co., on the 
second page of THe JouRNAL. The box of 
Superfine Enameled School Crayons reached us 


in perfect condition. They are excellent, and 
do not soil the fingers or clothes in their use. 
The colored crayons are brilliant in color and 
unrivaled for blackboard drawing and shading. 


Why is Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound like the Mississippi River in a 
spring freshet? Because the immense volume 


of this healing river moves with such momen- 
tum that it sweeps away all obstacles, and is 
literally flooding the country. 








Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
608 WASHINGTON St., Boston, Mass. 
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, ot Silk 5 Vendirobits. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

We have j ust re 
ceived one thousand 
«ccc finei mported 
silk usnikerchiefs, 
which we ~Zer at 
prices that wil: =: 
onish our patrons. 
The centres of tuese 









ladies and misses wi! find this en opportunity seldom offered to — 
secure useful and beautiful goods a: unusually low prices. Ladies 
‘an wear them at the bolt, or in the side pocket, with one corner 
aibeumcasioe seri They are also quite 
ee. ee, oh cos 
presents, almost any one would 
ee 
15 cents each. Fr ony 84 crore stamps. 3 
ae a8 ae 
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A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
[From the Boston Globde.] 





Messrs, Editors — 

The above isa good likeness of Mrs, Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the ‘Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at releasefrom it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes, I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhaa, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new lifeand vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by ite-use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,’”’ says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
‘nbition is to do good to others, 

Philadelphia, Pa, @) 


$777 Rs 


Mrs. A. M. D. 


. tn 








PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Every man desires to live long, but no 
man would be old.—Swif/t. 





— An evil-speaker differs from an evil-doer 
only in the want of opportunities. — Quintilian. 


— Never let your zeal outrun your charity; 
the formeris but human, the latter is divine.— 
Hosea Ballou. 


— He who obeys with modesty appears wor- 
thy, some day or other, being allowed to com- 
mand.—Cicero. 

— I’ve never any pity for conceited people, 
becanse I think they carry their comfort about 
with them.—George Eliot. 


— He who comes up to his own idea of great- 
ness must always have had a very low standard 
of it in his mind.—Hazlett. 


— We judge ourselves by what we feel capa- 
ble of doing, while others judge us by what we 
have already done.— Longfellow. 


— Instruction does not prevent waste of time 
or mistakes; and mistakes themselves are often 
the best teachers of all.—Hmerson. 


— I believe that we cannot live better than 
in seeking to become better, nor more agreea- 
bly than having a clear conscience.—Socrates. 


— In life it is difficult to say who do you the 
most mischief, enemies with the worst inten- 
tion, or friends with the best.— Bulwer Lytton. 


— If a man’s fortune does not fit him, it is 
like the shoe in the story; if it is too large it 
tips him up, if too small it pinches him.— 
Horace. 

— Every school-boy and school-girl who has 
arrived at the age of reflection, ought to know 
something about the history of the art of print- 
ing.— Mann. 

— A reputashun once broken may possibly 
be repaired, but the world will alwus keep their 
eyes on the spot where the krack was.—Josh 
Billings. | 

— Blessings may appear under the shape of 
pains, losses, and disappointments, but let him 
have patience, and he will see them in their 
proper figure.— Addison. 


— When aman dies they who survive him 
ask what property he has left behind. The an- 
gel who bends over the dying man asks what 
good deeds he has sent telors him.— Koran. 


— As ships meet at sea a moment together, 
when words of greeting must be spoken, and 
then away into the deep, so men meet in this 
world; and I think we should cross no man’s 
path without hailing him, and, if he needs, 
give him supplies.— Henry Ward Beecher. 





[From the Toledo Blade.] 


SURPRISING EFFECTS 


OF 


Extract of Celery and Chamomile 
UPON THE 


NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


AS INVARIABLY PRODUCED BY DR. 
Cc. W. BENSON’S CELERY AND 
CHAMOMILE PILLS, 

They have been tested time and time again, and 
always with satisfactory reanlts. This preparation 
just meets the necessities of the case. Let me state 
just what my Pills are made to cure, and what they 
have cured and will cure: Neuralgia, Nervousness, 
Sick Headache, Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Head 
ache, Sleeplessness, Paralysis, and Dyspepsia. These 
diseases are all nervous diseases. Nervousness em- 
braces nervous weakness, irritation, despondency, mel- 
ancholy, and a restless, dissatisfied, miserable state of 

mind and body, indescribable. 

These are some of the symptoms of nervousness ; 
now, to be fully restored to health and happiness is 
a priceless boon, and yet, for 50 cents, you can satisfy 
yourself that there is acurefor ou, and for $5 00, at 
the very furthest, that cure can be fully secured. 
These Pills are all they are represented to be, and are 
guaranted to give satisfaction if used as directed, and 
will cure any case. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price, 50 centsabox. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw 8t., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50 to any address, 


mo Bc Bae. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 





DB. BENSON’S NEW REMEDY 
AND FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION. 








dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
hbottlesin one package, consisting of both interna] 
and external treatment. 

All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


bh b b b b b b 


C. N. CRITTENTON, New York, is Wholesale Agent 
for Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. 869 














A COLLECTION OF 41 #1 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


ery, Augusta, Maine. 
Illustrating “ Dana's 


tory Briefly 
and adopted by the “ woot 4 wane’: “Bacouragement 
of Hons. Stady.” Price, $ $3.00 00. 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS —PRICE, $2.50. 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


STATIONERY sx 
ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. |» 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 





and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 
any required estimate. 


Correspondence invited, 


CGEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON; 
(Established in 1816,) 


Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 
‘st Broadway. New Vork. 


DEO VOLENTE. 


ICEL go> 


GENTLEMEN @LADIES 


Visiting Boston on Shopping or Pleasure 
on omega will find at the Commodious 


DINING Rooms 


FRANK B. INGALLS & HENRY HATCH, 
76 SUMMER ST,, 


AH the Desirable Edibles of the Season, 








|And a Seating Capacity of 200 Chats, 
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and Celebrations engraved in the latest) 


DIRECTORY. 


’| Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 








COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. yy the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp, Grora1A. 
College was organized in 1837. It is located 
on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Ite Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib. 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATricus G. 
Hayeoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


/3 WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. aes © $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MaGcoun, Prest. 335 tf 




















PROFESSIONAL. 
("Dartmouth nh Stk d yt ogy ee oS 





rtmouth wy Hanover, N.H. Address the 
t, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 
ee INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG I, Boston. 


trance »June 7 and a a 
21 and 22, 1881. Rosr. H. RIOGHARDS, Sec 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science 
Address Prof. O. THOmPsON, Worcester, Mass 














INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT tages TE. For Young Ladies. 
For to . GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
pal, eater uare, Boston, Maas. 201 


ASELL wags yo <a Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent a 
Cuas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


acest WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 














aere LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., 








PREPARATORY. 
Fh LoD AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
. 1, Sipertor toaobers. : Decellont al 
Best school my 


char- 
acter of 
5. Ten years’ co 


e Anitiary 














SUPERIORITY in QUALITY of 
, promptness in serving, we 


6 r [ATERIAL 


7. Elocution. 8. Fifteen ene Sl A 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. os ~ z 
IDDARD SEMINA"Y, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both :oxee. moderate. 
catalogue address He SRY PRIEST, 80z3 
RNWICH ACADZ™ ¥y soy’. —— ano 
ast Groeewich, B. 63mm 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
C' For catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 2x 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoOROESTER. For Both Sezes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 

_ 55am Address  €E. ‘A RUSSELL, Principal. 


ILsASS. STA TE ‘NORMAL . ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. = ate Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, rector. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular sd cdatacteo teens,” & Wecitibent B6 
course 0 © years. an - 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Bot 
0 

















A Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mags, 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOUL, WHSTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sezxes. 
For catalogues, address J. G 133 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offer~ the Best aud Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories fer the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


For 7 gage Calendar, containing full par- 
» apply 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
372 zz Wellesiey, Mass. 




















W. & L. E. - GUBLEY, » Troy, N.Y., 
Civil Engineers’ “a  Suneors’ lnstruments, 


yee nh ber ye Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use, 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 





PHRONOGRAPAY, er Phonetic Shorthand. 
Catalogue of’ works, with Phonographic Alphabet and 





, | LMustrations, for beginners, sent on application. Ad- 
dress, BENN PiTmMAN, Cincinnati, O. 371-m 
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ANNOUN 


CEMENT. 





Harkness’s New Latin Reader and his Czesar, 


Adapted to the revised Grammar, ‘are already in press and will will be issued in June, The revised 
editions of the other Latin authors, prepared to accompany this Grammar, will be ready for the fall 


terms. 
published in the Autumn. 


FRIEZE’S *VERGIL (1. Aeneid; 2. Bu 


Complete ; — each with or without Dictionary) and V 


The Introductory Latin Book, rewritten, enlarged, and adapted to the Grammar, will be 


ecolics, Geergics, and part Aemeid; 3. Vergil 
ergilian Dictionary will be ready August 1. 


ee Confident of the merits of our Latin Series, we commend it to all teachers, committees, and private 


students. 


D. APPLETON 


& CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


( Educational Department), 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 
for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, inclad- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 
attention: 


T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
377 87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 





ARMSTRONG'S xx" 

Published. 

Adopted in New York Pub- PRIMER 
lic Schools, Dec., 1881. 


OF 


UNITED 
STATES 
miomrormeo AL STORY, 


35 cents 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. 0. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Bookseller ‘tee 
$10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Have recently published 
Tables for MI ae ny ded Chemical Analysis. 
by . introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
=. By HEINRIOH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ird American, from 1ith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, —— 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo, cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos 
Our various catalogues, covering every 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any part of 
the world who will furnish his address. Zz 


EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Adopted in 
N. Y. Normal 
College, 1881. 
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OLARE & MAYNARD, **4 eee 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s History ef Rome; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Beed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in English ; 

Miutchison’s Physiolegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gi., H. I, SMITH, 

46 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devowshive 8t., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 

















PUBLISHERS OF | PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers | 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. we 
ROYSE’S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


F . 
JUST OUT: S87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLAN 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque’ Ie: a oTk | Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 


Publishers, 811 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
SADLER’S COUNTING - HOUSE ay {RITAMETIC. Ro ‘Fie| Bineme 


8vo, half arabesque, 510 2.2 
most complete treatise of the kind e kind ever Or pabliasea 
ork a of (the | Cresbys 


we has received the unqualified 


Colleges. Examin- 

ation es, with a view to introduction, mailed on re- 
of of price. Circulars of f'this and other 
sent on application, 8738 


HALL & WHITING, 


* Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
‘School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 











Special stnatien pate to School Boards, 
. Teach th 
Sistem ant Gens ap and College 


Liberal discounts made, Correspondence solicited, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; *“‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in 
six months to March |, 1882. 

Now Hears : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 


peck: II; Richard 0; Ill; Macbeth ; 
Sdoeneaeee- ‘Night's Dream; ‘Henry V ; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello; Twelfth N ht; Winter’s Tale; King John ; 

Henry 1V; 2 Henry [V; Lear; Taming of te the Te 
All’s Well that Ends Well ; Coriolanus ; ; Qyehelie e; 
Comedy of Errors; Anton and ure for 
Measure; Merry Wives of nn fe ve’s Labor’s Lost; 
Two Gentlemen of Verona ; Timon of Athens. Send 
4 Circular. A. © 0, STOOKIN, 4 OCR. Apt. Oe m . for ny sna, 9 


TOUGHTON,1 MIFFLIN & OO., Boston 


ementary Read 
amumant N"eokins, Solem S. Selected from el- 
low, Whittier ant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi phical ketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERIC PROSE. Selected m Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Bperene ep ‘With critical Introductions and 
() 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arran by Henry CasporT Lopes. 4,88, 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. b 
——- E.rorT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 


LONG zt Selections 





75 cts. 
vELLOW: LEAFLETS. 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. Hopapon. With Illustrations. 25c. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JosEPHINE E. 
HopGpon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25¢.; 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per poe 25c.: Leaflets, 28 
or more packages, each 2 
ie Special Rates for Introduction. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 

4g Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 

The E Series (30 vols.), 75 

The Advanced Series Gs rola, 1 25 

Gedoin’e. ak mynd Biograph = 5:00 

n’s o, y, (new d 
Brackett $e Poetry for Home and ma 1.28 
Putnam’s Art ks. 65 vols., -60 


Iretand’s Pocket 7 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, ’ 9 ’ 
Sturtevant’s E. 1.78 


Le Duc’s to Draw. fus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints > Heme Reading. 75 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Patilebers, , 


"| TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


is & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 
PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. 
The Analytical Readers and Speliers. 
Hillard’s Readers. . 
Warren's Class Word Speller. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of U. S. 
Campbell’s Concise History of U. S. 
Eliot’s “‘ American Authors.” 
Balley’s Elocution. 
Historical Epochs with System of 
Mnemonics. 
Ellsworth’s Copy-Books. 








+ALL MAPS 
ROR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Boyie, Manager. 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. & 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 


MACMILLAN & 00.'5 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT 








Rescee’s Lesse 

Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons -90 
Stewart's Lessenus in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens in wayeics, 1.935 


Educational Catalogue seni free on application. 
154 as 22 Bond Street, New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Beene | 107 Chambors 8t., Hew York, 
Pazeon, B en aa 


omew’s Dra Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 
is | Pattersen’s 
Cresby’s Greek 
Catalogues, etc., Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvuoATIONAL - PUBLISHERS 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the == = # — 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 
The American 
of commen schools, drawing 


Drawing Materials. 
Siievery Bertee. For schools 

















Address as above, 906 tf cow 


Prang’s Amorican Ohremes. 





Sate |e ards, sohemacpa bo tectaaer abe | las 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
PRESOOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - $1.50 
BRILSTEIN'S OHEMICAL ANALISIS, |= - -  .75 
ATTWOOD'S BLOW-PIPE ASSATIN - 2.00 
RAMMELSBUR@'S CHEMICAL AN Uiss, - 2.95 
JONES'S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIO OH MISTRY, 75 


MOTT’S CHEMIST’S MANUAL. Svo, - 00 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHEMIOAL PRACTICE, 1.50 


23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 
SOWER, POTTS & O00., Philadelphia 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Commen Schoo! Literature. 

Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 

Raub’s Nermal Spellers. ‘ 

Fewsmith’s —_ Grammars. 

| pened Unriv Outline Maps. 
heppard’s Censtitution. 

So ne Science. 














MUSIC 


FOR LESS THAN 


One Cent a Page, 


IN ELEGANT BOUND VOLUMES. 


USEFUL AND INEXPENSIVE FOR THE SUM 
MER OF ALL GRADES AND STYLES 
OF SHEET-MUSIC. 


“GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG.” 
over 80 choicest of ponee 
“GEMS @F GERMAN SONG.” 
316 pages—100 of the best German songs. p. 
“GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
es—over 150 best Scottish ry T . 
“BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG.” 
208 pages—60 of the very best sacred son ng. 
a os coe Se — ; a 
—94 choice songs 0 ular style. 
Pe RANZS At. BUM tl SONG.” 
277 pages—107 of Franz’s best song = 
“NORWAY'S MUSEO. ALBUM 
260 pages—132 Norway songs, melodies. etc. 
“GEMS OF Ore Aes. 7 
248 pages—89 choicest Strauss waltzes, , Otc. 
“GEMS ee = 2 
232 pages—80 most ular dance pieces, 
And many other col ections. Price, each, $2.00 plain, 
$2 50 cloth, $3 00 full gilt. 


ca Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 





368 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PORTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 





The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
ws ay | 8 Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave, (Coates’s Com ayeobeneen ker. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
CHICAGO. Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’ 8 Geom. and Trigonom. 
138 Westminster St, Raub’s Language Series. 


'/Gummere’s ah te 9 
PROVIDENCE, Thompson’ 8 Political Economy. 
R. | Greeley’s Political Econom 
, Dickens’s Child's History Seton 








4 OW National eat ~ om mn Apeney 
SIS retreiee oer 

TO |Shapiseraneescrenes tee 

’ « 


A line of omy er a et are 
GLOBES al on hand. 


SAVE 
MONEY. |Ritaeiine eines: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 


23 Hawley St. Boston, Mass., 

PUBLISH 

Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 

“6 sé Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 

Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 

Stene’s Mistery of Eugland ; 

Meservey’s Bookh-HKeeping, single and deu- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 

Meservey’s Book~-HKeeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 

ca Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


RUSKIN’S READERS. 


The following volumes are —— as | oop oa 


B and are mended for 

HIGH SCHOOLS ND A DIES’ SEMINARIES. 
I. THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. Selected from 
*Ruskin’s Works. i12mo, cloth. - 2.00 

IL. ART CULTURE. Selected from Ruskin’s Works. 

ILL. PRECIOUS TROUCETS. Selected from Rus- 
kin’s Works. 12wo, clot - 1.50 














IV. OHOIOE 8 SELECTIONS. " Selected from Rus- 
kin’s Works a oth. - - - + = 2.00 
7 rk ‘12mo —. — 00 
NOW READY, VL. 8 ; ig, How anc ow and What to Read % 
oman, A 
Teacher, vu. U1. FRONDES E§ AGRESTES. Headings tn Modern re 
Vol. 5, bound in Oloth, 396 pp. Price $1.50. hese volumes ound “aiaine 
There is no better aid to teachers of Primary and tien, Cop 00 of thee volumes will be gene for examina 
Ungraded Schools, who desire to k abreast of the | receipt of two-thirds of the printed price. 
pane mee eae: JOHN WILEY & SONS 
N. E. PU. G COMPANY, . 
Street, Boston. 377 15 Aster Piace, New York. 
eo RASS 





UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 








ghtest, 
Best. 








GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., 
A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES, 


- . 27%, inches by 36 inches, containing 
Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Venable’s Arithmetics, 





by A. 8. PACKARD, JR., 
Poetoene Satna SESE En roms Oe Ure American Naturalist ; author of Zodlogy, ete. 





S an are 





iia 
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